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Ir was in the middle of the nineteenth century that the site of 
Ur was identified and the excavation of its ruins begun by 
G. E. Taylor, consul at Basra, acting on behalf of the British 
Museum. A number of antiquities was brought back to 
London, but the unsensational character of the finds in southern 
Mesopotamia caused them to be overshadowed by the striking 
discoveries then being made in the northern mounds, and work 
was abandoned, not to be resumed until the Great War put the 
British in temporary possession of the country and gave it a fresh 
interest in the eyes of the public. In the latter part of the war 
Mr. R. Campbell Thompson, working for the British Museum, 
made soundings at Ur, but did not carry out extensive excava- 
tions; in 1919 Dr. H. R. Hall was sent out by the Trustees 
and began a systematic investigation of the site, employing a 
considerable force of men for nearly three months, and obtaining 
important results. Dr. Hall’s work made it evident that if the 
site of Ur was to be tackled seriously, a whole series of campaigns 
extending over many years and involving very heavy outlay would 
be required, campaigns to which the post-war finances of the 
British Museum were by no means adequate. Fortunately the 
Trustees were at this juncture able to join forces with the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, and it was decided 
that an expedition should take the field at the joint expense of 
the two institutions, which should also share with the Iraq 
Government in the material results of the work. Of this joint 
expedition I was asked to take charge. Mr. F. G. Newton came 
as architect of the party, Mr. Sidney Smith of the British 
Museum dealt with the inscriptions, and at the end of the year 
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we were joined by Mr. A. W. Lawrence. Hamoudi, my 
Carchemish foreman, was put in charge of the men ; the actual 
labourers were the Muntafik Arabs of the district. Digging 
started at the beginning of November and went on without 
interruption, owing to an unusually clement winter, until half- 
way through February. 

Dr. Hall had partly cleared one side of the ziggurat mound, 
had identified a section of the temenos wall bounding the sacred 
area of the city, had excavated part of one of the main buildings 
within that area, and had worked on some house sites and dug 
some tombs : all this can be distinguished on the air photograph 
(pl. XXIV) taken at the beginning of our season. Now that a 
whole series of campaigns was contemplated, there was no need 
to finish at once every piece of work planned by Dr. Hall, and 
our more pressing duty was to obtain as clear an idea as possible 
of the topography of the site, so as to guide future excavations 
and to economize labour by identifying beforehand its more 
important sections ; evidently this purpose would be best achieved 
by determining the limits of the sacred enclosure within which 
the principle buildings must lie, and the tracing out of the wall 
of this for three-fourths of its circuit was one of the main results 
of the season. Our second big task was the clearing of the temple 


of E-nun-mah dedicated to the Moon-god Nannar and his consort ; 
a little work, chiefly architectural, was done on the ziggurat and 
on the building excavated by Dr. Hall, and a certain number of 
graves were dug. 


I. E-temen-ni-il, the Temenos of Ur. 


The temenos enclosure (plan, pl. XXV) is roughly rectangular 
and measures some 400 metres by 240. The wall was traced round 
three of its sides, but on the north-west only the return angles 
were found ; the central part seemed to have been destroyed many 
times by floods and rebuilt, but the extant remains were so con- 
fused that no even probable plan could be made out without 
thorough-going excavations for which we had not time last 
season, I should remark here that the wall as a whole was 
traced only, not dug out: our object, as has been said, was a 
topographical one, and the clearing of the wall to its foundations 
would not have profited us, would have been extremely costly in 
money and time, and would mean the total decay within the space 
of a few years of a monument which is now protected by its 
covering of débris. Only at a few points have the foundations 
been exposed ; elsewhere only the upper courses of brickwork 
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Fic. 1. The Temenos Wall wal 
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Fic. 2. General view of E-nun-mah from the south corner 
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have been followed ; complete excavation, if it ever becomes 
advisable, can best be done piecemeal in connexion with the 
buildings abutting on the wall. 

The enceinte wall, which has a total width of 11-70 m., con- 
sists of two parallel walls of mud-brick connected by cross-walls 
forming intra-mural chambers ; the inner and outer walls are 
each 3:25 m. thick, and have on their external faces shallow 
buttresses which, together with the wall-spaces between them, are 
ornamented with vertical T-shaped grooves (see pl. XXVI and 
the elevation, fig. 1). This ornamentation, which must have run 
up to the full height of the wall, is not carried down to the base 
of it; the grooved wall rests upon a foundation, also of mud- 
brick, which is plain and runs in a straight line flush with or 
projecting a few centimetres outside the fronts of the buttresses 
of the upper construction : in a few places the two styles of wall 
are not quite in true alignment with each other, and in the case 
of the South Gate the plain wall runs right across the gate recess 
(which is a late remodelling) disregarding the (grooved) return- 
walls of the entry. At first I assumed that the grooved walling 
was necessarily later in date than the straight wall, but this, 
though it may be the case, is not certain ; in the early building 
which Dr. Hall found at Tell el Obeid we have the same grooved 
walling on the top of plain, and the two are without doubt con- 
temporary parts a one whole ; in E-temen-ni-il the divergencies 
may be due to rebuilding at much later periods, the original 
pons wall. may have been destroyed down to the plain 
oundation and reconstructed on a slightly different line, or the 
later builders may have chosen a new line altogether without 
troubling to root out such of the old work as did not show above 
the surface. What is quite sure is that the wall was patched and 
rebuilt several times over but that its general character underwent 
little change; there is plenty of evidence for reconstruction, 
especially in the gateways, where owing to the damage done by 
through traffic repairs would most often be required ; but it is 
only occasionally, and then only in the gates, where burnt brick 
and stones were employed, that there is evidence for dating ; in 
the wall proper, built as it is of mud-brick, the authorship of the 
various parts must remain uncertain. 

There seem to have been six gates in the temenos wall, two in 
each of the longer sides, and one at either end ; of these we dug 
the two gates in the north-east wall, the south gate, the northern 
gate below the ziggurat in the south-west wall; the southern 
gate in the south-west wall had been hopelessly denuded, but its 
position could be fixed with tolerable certainty, and that in the 
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north-west wall was never found. The plans of the first two 
gates were very similar. A deep recess set back from the wall- 
face formed the approach ; the gate itself lay in the centre of the 
back wall. A sloped ramp led to the brick threshold, by which 
was the door-hinge, and thence a covered way led in between 
flanking towers, which in the northern of the two gates were far 
more massive than in the southern. In the gates, as in all the 
buildings, the hinge-stone was set up at a depth below the 
pavement of anything up to one and a half metres, and was 
protected from the infiltration of earth by having built round it 
a box-like structure of burnt brick which rose, narrowing some- 
what, to floor level, and received the hinge-pole of the door. 
The (late) south gate was of shallower and feebler construction 
but, so far as can be seen, not unlike in design : that below the 
ziggurat was wholly different, having no recessed approach and 
no flanking towers projecting behind the inner face of the wall ; 
on the other hand the entrance was marked by more pronounced 
buttresses against the outer jambs. This modification was due to 
the narrowness of the space between the temenos wall and the 
side of the ziggurat, which did not allow of the normal ground- 
plan. 

Chronolgy.—Scattered along the wall-line there was found a 
large number of small clay cones recording the building of 
E-temen-ni-il by Ur-Engur, the first king of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur, ¢. 2300 B.c. There is some evidence to show that a 
temenos did exist before his time, but for all we know the earlier 
enclosure may have been on a more modest scale ; and as Ur- 
Engur’s cones are the earliest named records found, if not in situ 
(they were originally embedded in the brickwork), at least in 
connexion with the existing building, we may fairly assume that 
this was originally put up by Ur-Engur, and that in spite of all 
the vicissitudes it may have experienced it is, at least in part, his 
work. 

But the wall which we thus attribute to Ur-Engur remained 
in use throughout the whole long life of Ur until its destruction 
in the fifth century B.c., and solid as was its construction it was 
not to be expected that in a rainy climate like that of Mesopotamia, 
and across a history wherein wars, not always successful, played 
a great part, such a material as mud-brick would stand without 
need of repair. The impost-stone of Bur-Sin found in the north- 
east gate may show that already after two generations repairs 
were required, but the inscription implies rather that it belonged 
originally to another temple and was only brought later to its 
present position : the south jamb of the same gate bore signs of 
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reconstruction at some later period, above the third course of 
grooved work the bricks were no longer in alignment, and one 
of the original re-entrant angles had been omitted; a finely- 
constructed brick drain had been laid under the entrance by 
Nebuchadrezzar, and this can hardly have been done without 
a certain amount of rebuilding of the gate itself; the hinge-box 
had been rebuilt by Nabonidus, and the box round the impost- 
stone was last repaired in Cyrus’s time. The southern gate in 
this north-east side had been remodelled by Nabonidus, who laid 
two new drains below it and destroyed two earlier drains that had 
run into the gateway from the south; the hinge-box was the 
work of Cyrus. The south gate seems to have been entirely 
remade on new lines in the Persian period, for the heavy brick- 
work of the pier rested on a larnax-coffin which cannot have been 
earlier than Neo-Babylonian. The gate below the ziggurat had 
been wholly rebuilt by Nabonidus, whose hinge-stone was found 
in position, 


Details.—N. corner fairly well preserved, no grooves on E. face. 
A return of the wall points to the existence here of a building inside 
the temenos intimately connected with the defence. S. of this a gap 
where floods had denuded the surface, destroying all traces of building ; 
Bur-Sin gate well preserved with from six to fifteen courses of brick- 
work. Here the outside ground-level was low, and in front of the wall, 
which stood on an artificial mound, there was a glacis-like slope of 
clay ; inside the wall this mound seems to have been retained by a 
third wall so as to form a terrace against the inner face of the wall 
proper; how far this was continued round the temenos is not yet 
known. Against the terrace and the footings of the inner wall a flood 
had swept down eroding the ground-level to a depth of some 3-50 
metres, its channel having been subsequently filled up with mixed 
débris ; evidence was therefore much confused, and my conclusions 
must be regarded as only provisional. The section of wall between 
the gates was traced by Dr. Hall. In the ‘ Cyrus’ gate the bricks of 
the hinge-box bore the name of that king, but the hinge-stone found 
in situ was uninscribed. A cross-section of the wall was dug at the 
point A (pl. XXVI and fig. 1); it is standing 1-90 m. high. In the 
intramural chamber were found very many pots of the first half of the 
second millennium B.C. Behind the wall were remains of the high 
terrace ; below this, the corner of the long heavily-buttressed wall 
which supported the platform of the Nannar temple; it had been dis- 
mantled at this point, and clearly was older than the temenos wall. 
The drain seen south of the cross-section is superficial and of Neo- 
Babylonian or Persian date. At the E. corner were definite signs of 
rebuilding, and the whole of the existing grooved wall is of the later 
date. The wall here runs fairly steeply uphill to a height at the S. 
corner of 19:75 m. above sea level as against 10°80 m. at the N. corner 
of the enceinte. At the S. gate, the lower (plain-faced) wall continues 
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straight across the recess, which is a late innovation ; a water-course 
had destroyed one side of the gateway; under the surviving jamb, 
under the remains of the hinge-box and below the gate-chamber, 
larnax burials. An uninscribed hinge-stone was found almost 27 sztv. 
Between the gate and the S. corner, at C (as also at B on the NE. 
wall) was a small square recess like a sentry-box. Along the SW. 
side of the temenos, the wall still rises for a short distance, and then 


SECTION 


PLAN OF PORTION OF TEMENOS WALL . 


Fic. 1. Section, plan, and elevation of part of Temenos wall, 


the ground is denuded by a water-course and the foundations come to 
the surface and finally disappear ; below them are visible remains of 
heavy walls differently orientated. In the ensuing gap there was cer- 
tainly a gateway ; its position is fixed by the presence here of a late 
vertical drain of terra-cotta pipes of the same type as one found against 
the old wall-line outside the S. gate. A short stretch of wall in bad 
condition is followed by another gap where only an inner face could 
be traced, beyond which, at D, a straight edge of brickwork seems to 
point to a small postern-gate. From this the wall runs on to the 
ziggurat, where is the unpretentious Nabonidus gate. A steep slope 
led to the threshold, and the gate-chamber lay at a high level ; it was 
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paved with unstamped bricks probably of the same date as the inscribed 
hinge-stone found zw situ. The content of the inscription seems to 
show that the space between the temenos wall and the ziggurat was 
the E-gi-par, a portion of the temple about which there has been much 
discussion ; it may have been a tree-shaded precinct (v. Dhorme, Revue 
@ Assyriologie, X1, p. 108). The walls of the gate-chamber (the S. 
and W. walls were destroyed) were heavily burnt, as were the bricks 
of the hinge-box. On the floor was a thick layer of burnt material 
representing the roof; below were palm-logs, about 0-12 m. in diameter, 
over these remains of reed matting, then a layer of yellow clay, 
then grey earth, then yellow clay again, altogether some 0-28 m. thick ; 
this is exactly the modern Mesopotamian roof. In the débris of the 
roof, resting on the brick floor, was found the headless statue of 
Entemena (pl. XXXI). Above the roof remains were found masses of 
broken glazed and plain clay pots of the Persian period and a number 
of the clay tripods used to keep pots apart during firing; some of the 
pots were ‘ wasters’ ; evidently after the destruction of the gateway 
the Persians had established pottery kilns on the site. The wall was 
followed on to and round the W. corner, where it was lost in a maze 
of wall-remains of different periods whose elucidation we left over for 
a future season. 


Il. The Southern Buildings. 


Inside the temenos, in the centre of its southern half, lies 
a great building of which in 1919 Dr. Hall excavated an impor- 
tant part. On this we did no more work than sufficed to clear up 
and correct certain details in the plan of what had already been 
dug, the complete excavation of what is certainly a very extensive 
ruin being impossible in the few last days of a season. Dr. Hall 
had found in the floors of the building bricks stamped with the 
name of Dungi, second king of the Third Dynasty, and recording 
his building of the palace of E-Har-Sag ; he had naturally there- 
fore identified the ruins with this palace. We confirmed the fact 
that all the pavements bore this inscription, but we found that 
the bricks used in the construction of the walls bore the name 
and titles of Ur-Engur, and described the building as the temple 
of the Moon-god Nannar. The evidence of the wall-bricks 
can hardly be gainsaid, and we must needs identify Dr. Hall’s 
building with this, the largest and most famous of the temples of 
Ur. The part already excavated is clearly one section of the 
central sanctuary ; in plan it corresponds to the temple Z found 
by the Germans at Babylon. Its southern half comprises the 
private dwelling of the high priest, which is laid out in the form 
of two perhaps open courts into which open small rooms; a 
corridor lies along the north side, and through a walled-off 
section of this a single door gives access to the sanctuary proper ; 
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the latter seems to consist of two main courts, wider than they 
are deep, separated by double walls between which are ablution- 
chambers (a well or cess-pit was found in one of them) ; a range 
of chambers lies along the south side and a corridor along the 
west. Immured in the brickwork of the south corner we found 
the bronze figure of the king shown on pl. XXXII, 2, with which 
was the usual steatite dedication-tablet, on which the scribe had 
unfortunately omitted to write the inscription. South of the 
building lies the wall, heavily buttressed on its outer face, which 
supported the terrace whereon the temple stands; this we 
followed north-eastwards to the confines of the temenos (see 
above). Close to it, on the terrace, was a well-made brick-lined 
well which was cleared to a depth of thirteen metres ; the con- 
struction bore no stamp of authorship, but low down in the shaft 
was found a great number of large clay foundation-cones, some 
intact, many broken, which obviously had been taken from 
buildings when these were destroyed and thrown away in the 
well. The cones (see pl. XXXIV, 2) belong to kings of the Larsa 
Dynasty ; those of Arad-Sin record his restoration of E-temen-ni-il, 
his building of a shrine for the goddess Ninni, and his foundation 
of a shrine for Ilbaba ; those of Rim-Sin record the building of 


shrines for Nannar, Nin-si-an-na, Nergal, Tammuz, and Nin- 


shubur. 

A trial trench was dug in a south-easterly direction from the 
terrace wall; it produced a number of late graves and some 
votive deposits, a small hoard of Neo-Babylonian jewellery 
(pl. XXIX), some mud-brick walls of an early building which, if 
we can trust a fragmentary clay cone found loose in the débris, 
should prove to be E-mah, the shrine of Nin-Sun ; and, close to 
the footings of the terrace wall, a drain built of bricks bearing 
the name of Dungi and the same ‘ Palace’ inscription as occurs 
in the pavement of the Nannar sanctuary. This brings us back 
to the difficulty raised by those pavement bricks, and though it 
is hardly necessary to put out theories when excavation should 
before long afford material proof, it is perhaps as well to try to 
reconcile what looks like conflicting evidence. 

We have seen that the terrace wall is older than the temenos 
wall of Ur-Engur ; quite possibly it was the boundary of the 
pre-Ur-Engur temenos. The S. corner of the temenos lies 
higher than the rest, running up the slope of the mound or ‘tell’ 
which by the time of the Third Dynasty had already been piled 
up out of the ruins of a settlement originating in the Neolithic 
Age, whereas the temple area, where buildings had always been 
more solid and better kept, remained at a low level; the temenos 
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wall has here earlier ruins below it, and just outside its line 
Dr. Hall found Third Dynasty deposits at a level which shows 
that the primitive tell was even then standing at little less than 
its present height, and close to this again we hind a brick of an 
early (and unknown) patesi or governor, Addu(?)-Adad, who 
may have been building before Ur-Engur came to the throne. 
From the lie of the land we can deduce that Ur-Engur included 
in his new Sacred Area a section of the old town mound, profane 
ground, forming the south corner of his temenos ; probably he 
intended this for his palace, but he reigned only for some seven 
years and much of his ambitious building programme had to be 
completed by his son Dungi. Apparently he never put up his 
palace ; the Nannar temple he was rebuilding when he died ; its 
walls were up, but Dungi had to lay the floors, and utilized for 
this secondary work some of the bricks he was preparing for the 
construction of his palace; the drain (built of the same bricks) 
running down outside the old Nannar precinct points to the south 
corner of the temenos, on the high unconsecrated ground next to 
the Nannar temple, as the palace site. One might even hazard 
the guess that while the new temenos designed by Ur-Engur 
was called E-temen-ni-il, the name E-gis-sir-gal, which occurs 
very often as that of the whole Moon-god temple, was reserved 
for that part of the enclosure which corresponded to the temple- 
area of pre-Ur-Engur times. 


III. E-nun-mah, the temple of the Moon-god and his Consort. 


The history of E-nun-mah, as brought to light by our excava- 
tions, is divided into three main periods. ‘The first of these 
extends from an unknown date in prehistoric “7 to the close of 
the seventh century B.c., during the whole of which time, in 
spite of constant rebuilding of the structure, the ground-plan 
and general character of the temple underwent virtually no 
alteration. The second period is that of Nebuchadrezzar, who 
introduced radical changes; the third is that of Cyrus, who 
while preserving the main lines of Nebuchadrezzar’s work, so far 
modified it in detail as to give to the building a sensibly different 
plan. 


A. The Early Temple. 


The building (see plan, fig. 2) is rectangular, surrounded by 
a wall of brick 2-70 m. thick, strengthened by double buttresses 
on its outer face ; this is really the retaining-wall of a platform 
on which the temple stands; the height of the platform varied 
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at different times, the temple level remaining fairly constant 
while the surrounding soil rose in the course of years ; originally 
the height was about 2.60 m. On the NE. side the wall was 
well preserved (pl. XX VII, 1), on the SE. it was partly masked 
by restorations and cross-walls, on the SW. it had been wholly 
remodelled, but its foundations could be traced; on the NW. 


-PLAN OF E-NUN-MAH- 


WALLS OF ALL PERIODS FOLLOW VIRTUALLY THE same LINES 
EXISTING BURNT BRICK WALLS OF RURI-GALZU PETICO 
PARLY BURNT BRICK WALLS NOT BUILT OVER BY 
MUD BRUCK WALLS EXPOSED BY DESTRUCTION OF LATER 


2 2 


Fic. 2. Plan of E-nun-mah, from earliest times to Kuri-Galzu. 


a deeply-laid drain put in by Nebuchadrezzar had destroyed all 
earlier work, and only the scanty remains of mud-brick walling 
opposite the west corner of the sanctuary may perhaps give the 
original limits of the temple. 

The sanctuary is a small building, complete in itself, lying in 
the centre of the NW. half of the platform ; its outer wall is 
buttressed externally, and is pierced by a narrow doorway in the 
middle of the SE. side. Within there are five small chambers, an 
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Fig. 1. E-nun-mah, 


Vol. III, pl. XXVII 


Part of the platform wall on the NE, side 


Fig. 2. E-nun-mah: room 23 
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Fic. 1. E-nun-mah. Nebuchadrezzar’s Upper Court with altar and sanctuary 
door (part of Persian pavement and drain left in right foreground) 


Fic. 2. E-nun-mah, room 5: altar with offering-table, chancel screen and bench, 
and paved floor of Nebuchadrezzar 
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entrance hall of greater width than depth, and four long rooms 
symmetrically arranged, two behind the hall and one on either side 
of it, with a doorway from the hall to each. An outer corridor 
runs along either side of the sanctuary and across its front ; if the 
brickwork already mentioned really marks the limit of the temple, 
then we must suppose that a similar corridor also ran behind the 
sanctuary for the full width of the platform and afforded access 
to the building. On both sides and in front of the sanctuary, 
between the corridor and the platform wall, the entire space was 
occupied by ranges of long narrow chambers: that these were 
service chambers and store-rooms is fairly obvious on the face of 
it, and is made practically certain by the character of the tablets 
found in them ; the bulk of these dealt with temple revenues, 
and were just such as we should expect to find in the temple 
archives: one was astronomical, and one referred to the ‘priestesses 
for the anointing’. 

Such was the general form of the temple during the long first 
period ; the account of the various builders who worked on it and 
of the minor changes that they may have introduced cannot be 
rendered so simply. 

The building as described above is of burnt brick, but below 
all the burnt-brick walls are older walls of sun-dried mud bricks, 
and below these again there can in some places be traced a still 
more primitive ‘green brick’ construction. Outside the NE. 
platform wall there is a pavement of burnt bricks, unstamped but 
bearing the double finger-impress which characterizes the plano- 
convex bricks of the fourth and earliest third millennium .B.c. ; in 
connexion with this is a wall now standing o-80 m. high built of 
bricks which had not been even sun-dried but were moulded and 
laid while yet soft ina mortar of kindred mud with which they 
formed in drying a homogeneous amalgam like serre pisée ; this 
shows no true face, and can with difficulty be distinguished from 
the packed soil that lies against it, but that it is walling is beyond 
doubt. It was interesting, after deducing its character from its 
remains, to find that this method of construction was recognized 
by my foreman Hamoudi as one still in use for cheap building. 
On the top of the ‘ green’ wall was one of sun-dried brick running 
straight without buttresses, flush with the faces of the buttresses 
of the later burnt-brick wall ; its authorship remains unknown. 
Above this, two courses of sun-dried brick of a different texture 
are found to bear the name of Bur-Sin (2250 B.c.) and support 
a burnt-brick construction (in places ten courses remain) of the 
same king; in pl. XX VII, 1, on the near side of the first buttress, 
Bur-Sin’s stamp occurs on a brick in the top course of the lower 
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masonry. Above this again there is an obvious change ; the next 
course is either set back irregularly, or projects; none of the 
bricks im situ was stamped on the exposed face, but quantities of 
fallen ones bore the name of Kudur-Mabug (c. 2000 B.c.) and 
enabled us to fix the date of the upper portion. 


Details.—Similar evidence was afforded by the internal walls. The 
‘green brick’ construction was here rather suspected than recognized, 
but nearly everywhere three periods of mud brick could be clearly dis- 
tinguished, of which the uppermost, two courses only, were Bur-Sin’s 
foundation for his burnt-brick building, while the lower were nameless. 
Of the Bur-Sin walls generally one course of burnt-brick alone 
remained, above this came a course or two of Kudur-Mabug, and 
above this Kuri-Galzu’s work, (c. 1600 B.C.). How complicated the 
ruins were is well shown by the photograph of the SE. end of Room 
23 on pl. XXVII, 2. Here A~A = mud brick walls of the second 
period ; D is the broken edge of a burnt-brick pavement later in date 
than A—A, which has been cut away for the laying of it; connected 
with D is the uninscribed hinge-stone B together with its hinge-box C 
(seen also to the right of the stone) and the remains of a brickwork 
impost-casing to the left of it. The course immediately above D, 
together with the threshold of the doorway to H and the second hinge- 
box F belong to the hinge-stone E which bears the name of Ur-Engur. 
The three lower courses of the door-jambs, G, are by Kudur-Mabug, 
the upper part by Kuri-Galzu, and over the blocked entry runs the 
brick pavement of Nebuchadrezzar. In the side wall the lowest of the 
burnt-brickwork is by Bur-Sin. 

Of Ur-Engur’s work very little survives ; in the platform wall, at the 
point marked x in the plan, there is a vertical drain in the wall’s thick- 
ness, built of burnt-brick and bitumen, which originally formed part 
of the old mud brick wall and was left standing when that was 
destroyed to be incorporated in Bur-Sin’s burnt-brick rebuilding; it 
may belong to Ur-Engur. A few of his bricks found loose in the 
sanctuary may be evidence of repairs there by him, and we have the 
hinge-stones in Rooms 18 and 23. What we can assert is that before 
his time one unknown king had built in burnt-brick, two in sun-dried 
brick, and one in ‘ green’ brick or terre pisée ; we cannot identify any 
one of these early buildings with any particular period, e.g., with that 
of the Agade kings, when we know that the temple was in existence 
because we have objects dedicated in it by them; but the sum of the 
lives of these successive buildings must take the first foundation of the 
temple back to a very remote antiquity, well into the fourth and 
perhaps to the fifth millennium B.c. 

Search in the corners of the sanctuary and in the E. corner of the 
platform wall show that the foundation deposits had been removed, 
probably more than once ; a broken tablet of the first year of Gimil- 
Sin (2212 B.C.) was found low in the filling of the platform corner ; 
only the Kudur-Mabug work was undisturbed, and this contained 
fragmentary bricks of Ur-Engur and of Bur-Sin. 
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Bur-Sin’s reconstruction seems to have been pretty thorough- 
going, but he does not appear to have made any additions to or 
alterations of the venerable shrine. 

It is probable that his building suffered as a result of the 
disastrous war which brought to an end the Third Dynasty, 
when its last king, Ibi-Sin (c. 2150 B.c.) was carried away captive 
to Elam; two inscribed hinge-stones of Gimil-Ilisu (c. 2148- 
2138 B.c.) found in Rooms 1g and 7 (in the latter case re-used 
by Nebuchadrezzar) show that repairs were necessary immediately 
after that defeat, and cones of Nur-Adad (c, 2100 B.c.) recording 
restorations in E-temen-ni-il were also found loose in the filling 
of the ruins and may be evidence for this king’s activities in the 
rebuilding of the old temple; but of the actual walls put up by 
the Larsa kings no remains could be identified. Kudur-Mabug 
(of whom we have large cones recording his restoration of E-nun- 
mah after the defeat of his enemies) did make one change. Along 
the SE. front of the platform wall there lay an open space separating 
E-nun-mah from the building (probably out-buildings of the 
great Nannar temple) which adjoins it. Kudur-Mabug laid down 
a brick pavement over the whole of this and threw across it two 
pairs of walls pierced by gateways, thus turning it into a defensible 
double court of entry through which one could pass round to the 
S.corner of the temple, where the brick paving continued along the 
SW. side. The door into Room 23 replaces, ina slightly different 
position, a door in the earlier wall, but there is no communication 
with the main part of the temple ; the entrance to this must always 
have been at its (destroyed) NW. end. Between Kudur-Mabug’s 
time and that of the next restorer whose work is represented by 
the extant ruins some other war had ended with the sacking and 
destruction of E-nun-mah. In Rooms 16, 17, and 18, under a 
mud floor which could be dated to Kuri-Galzu (c. 1600 B.c.), for 
it came up against the second and third courses of his brick walls, 
there was found a thickly-packed mass of broken stone vases ; 
many of these were inscribed, and the inscriptions showed that 
they had been dedicated in the temple by kings ranging in date 
from the Agade Dynasty to the close of the second millennium ; 
the earliest signed pieces bore the name of Rimush (c. 2650 B.c.), 
the latest those of the Larsa kings Ishme-Dagan, and Rim-Sin.* 
They had been intentionally smashed, and such destruction of 
sacred objects can only have been the work of a victorious enemy ; 
undoubtedly the fabric of E-nun-mah suffered no less severely 
than the objects it housed, and the total disappearance of the 
masonry of the Larsa Dynasty is hardly surprising. When Kuri- 

U. 262, 223. 
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Galzu undertook his work of restoration, the temple was probably 
a complete ruin, and, as is shown by his brick-stamps, which occur 
freely all over the site, he had to rebuild every part of it anew. 


Details.—For the most part Kuri-Galzu followed the lines of the old 
building, but he seems to have extended it towards the SW., where there 
was a building called E-mu-ri-a-na. as we gather from a hinge-stone of 
Gimil-Sin (2214-2207 B.C.) found in a side door and from bricks of 
Ishme-Dagan (c. 2120 B.C.) lying loose in Room 34; this was now joined 
up with if not incorporated in E-nun-mah. The old SW. wall of the 
platform, ruined down to its foundations, was now rebuilt as a party 
wall, with little more than half its original thickness, and from it cross- 
walls were run out to join the E-mu-ri-a-na wall, the series of rooms so 
formed being connected by doorways and a new brick floor being laid 
at a higher level. The S. corner of E-nun-mah was remodelled and 
made into the jamb of an entrance door leading to Room 27, and to 
give dignity to this an elaborately grooved pilaster was added flanking 
the entry. Against the inner face of the jamb was found a hinge-box 
built of re-used bricks taken from a building of Ur-Engur in which was 
an inscribed hinge-stone recording Kuri-Galzu’s restoration of the 
temple. The only evidence for work having been carried out on the 
E-nun-mah site between Kuri-Galzu’s death and the accession of 
Nebuchadrezzar is given by a number of bricks found between the 
SW. wall and E-mu-ri-a-na recording restorations in E-gi8-Sir-gal by 
Sin-balatsu-ikbi, Chaldaean governor of Ur in the time of Ashur-bani- 
pal (668-626 b.C.); they may belong to the E-mu-ri-a-na site, but it 
is tempting to connect with this ruler two fragments of large-scale 
relief in limestone found in the SE. entry-court of the temple by the 
outer gateway; one is from a big scene of troops attacking a walled 
town, the other represents a man kneeling and castrating a bull 
(pl. XX XIII, U 305, 304); such reliefs are unknown hitherto in south 
Mesopotamia, but common enough in the Assyrian palaces of Ashur- 
bani-pal, and the man in the second fragment is wearing Chaldaean 
dress. 

The plan of the temple to which successive builders so faithfully 
adhered throughout so long a period is interesting, particularly in 
view of the modifications which it was to undergo in the following 
age. Almost the whole area of the platform is occupied by buildings. 
The sanctuary is closely hemmed in by service-chambers, its only 
door opens on to a corridor, and it can only be approached by a 
narrow passage running along the side of the sanctuary from 
behind. The sanctuary itself is quite small, and none of its five 
chambers would admit many persons at a time. Clearly there is 
here no accommodation for the public; such rites as went on 
must have been purely private, conducted by the priests alone 
without an audience. The temple is of course the god’s house, 
where he lives and eats ; there is no need for any other to enter 
it than his own servants who minister to his needs ; if he wishes 
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to show himself to his people at large he comes outside to do so, 
going in solemn procession about his city. E-nun-mah is dedi- 
cated to, the Moon-god and his consort ; in the parallelism of the 
four main rooms of the sanctuary we may see signs of a doubling 
of ritual for the two divinities ; all the interior furnishings of the 
earlier period have been swept away, but in Nebuchadrezzar’s 
time and afterwards such fittings as remain are absolutely dupli- 
cated in ors rooms, and this may well have been the 
case also in the pre-reformation building. The dwelling-place of 
the married god may with even better reason than his bachelor 
quarters be kept secluded from the world. That the hierodules 
attached to the temple had their actual living-quarters within its 
precincts is more than probable, but the public rites connected 
with them must have had their place elsewhere, for in the narrow 
store-chambers of E-nun-mah there is no room for the rows of 
women whom Herodotus describes as paraded for prostitution in 
the temple courts of Babylon. To the little sanctuary of E-nun- 
mah none but the officiating priests can have been admitted. 


B. The Nebuchadrezzar Temple. 


Nebuchadrezzar did not restore, he re-made the temple, com- 
pletely changing its ancient character. The old sanctuary he 
respected, laying down new brick pavements at the original floor- 
level and putting in the two central rooms altars which may 
perhaps have but reproduced altars of an earlier period ; in the 
entrance-hall, immediately facing the outer door, he built against 
the back wall a platform which was beyond doubt the base for 
acultus image. But the surroundings of the sanctuary he wholly 
transformed. The corridor and the service-chambers on the SE. 


" were swept away, their walls torn down and the débris heaped in 


between them, and a new floor-level formed over the rubbish. 
Two small wings were built out from the front of the sanctuary, 
and between them stretched a brick-paved courtyard in the middle 
of which, in front of the door, was set up a brick altar. The altar 
is rectangular, 0-60 m. high and 1-45 m. long by 0-55 m. broad ; 
in front of it at a distance of o-10 m. only, is a ‘ table of offerings’, 
behind it a stool, only 0-10 m. high ; the brickwork is covered with 
a very heavy coating of bitumen, obviously intended as a bedding 
for metal plates, and the paving from the altar to the back of the 
threshold is similarly covered with bitumen. The projecting 
wings and the courtyard correspond to the old corridor. Over 
the ruins of the service-chambers in front there was laid another 
brick pavement at a slightly lower level ; the step down from the 
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first courtyard, which ran flush wi-h the facade of the wings, was 
of sun-dried brick and was presumably covered with bronze. To 
the SW. the lower court was bounded by two long rooms corre- 
sponding roughly to the underlying rooms of the old building ; 
to the NE. there seems to have been a second wing having only 
a slight projection ; to the SE. the pavement ran as far as the 


-PLAN OF E-NUN-MAH. 
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Fic. 3. Plan of E-nun-mah: Remains of Nebuchadrezzar period. 


buried platform wall of other days, and was continued beyond 
this by a floor of beaten mud whose SE. limit was the retaining- 
wall of a higher platform, while its extent in other directions is 
unknown, the modern ground-level being denuded below that of 
Nebuchadrezzar’s time. The same denudation has destroyed all 
evidence for the buildings to the NE. and SW. of the sanctuary ; 
behind it a mud floor of Nebuchadrezzar can be distinguished, 
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and there was probably here an open court, but again the modern 
level slopes steeply down and the only other construction left is 
the big underground drain (also Nebuchadrezzar’s work) that 
runs down to the temenos gate. 

The effect of these changes of plan is to substitute for a crowded 
complex of buildings where only a private ritual was possible, an 
open temple suitable for and therefore presumably intended for 
public worship. The old rites of feeding the god and goddess 
and so on were probably continued in the inner chambers of the 
sanctuary which as before would be closed to the profane ; but to 
these there must have been added a new element of congrega- 
tional service. The upper court with its altar can only have 
been reserved to the priests, the great lower court is as clearly 
intended for the lay public. These would see the sacrifice per- 
formed in front of them; they would see the gifts upon the 
altar, the altar itself, the ministrant priest behind it, standing on 
his footstool, and through the open door behind the priest they 
would catch glimpses of the enthroned god himself half hidden 
in the gloom of his sanctuary. Irresistibly we are reminded of 
the biblical legend of the ‘ Three Children’. That Nebuchadrezzar 
should make a golden image was nothing new, every king had 
done something of the sort ; what brought trouble on the pious 
Jews who had up to the time of the proclamation lived undisturbed 
was the order that at the sound of the music everybody should 
fall down and worship, i.e. that the public was to attend and 
participate in the service. Such an innovation (and the legend 
must have had some historical background to give it probability) 
is precisely what we should deduce from the archaeological 
evidence—that Nebuchadrezzar introduced a new plan of building 
to accommodate a new form of worship. 


Details.—The entrance-hall (Room 6) had suffered a good deal at the 
hands of Taylor, who dug away much of the back wall and most of the 
foundation of the statue-base, leaving only the S. corner. In Room 4, 
against the SW. wall near the door, there was a square space left unpaved 
where some large object had stood ; the pavement, which in the centre 
of the room had been partly removed, had never been carried right up 
to the NE. wall, but a sort of gutter ran against this for the length of 
the room. In Room 5 there was a low brick bench against the walls 
in the S. corner; there was a depression running almost the whole 
way across the room caused by the fact that the upper layer of the 
double brick pavement was lacking ; from the depression rose a mass 
of rough sun-dried bricks and mud, clearly the filling of a screen, perhaps 
one metre high, constructed in wood or some other material. It seems 
to have been a kind of chancel screen separating the main part of the 
room from the NW. part where stood the altar, which could only be 
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entered by a narrow door between the end of the screen and the NE, 
wall. Two brick columns 0-35 m. high, mud-plastered and white- 
washed, supported the altar table; in front of this was a brick 
‘ offering-table’ of the same height. In Room 10 we have the same 
altar and offering-table, and the groove for the chancel screen ; only 
the bench is missing. Room 11 was perfectly plain. The paving of 
the upper court was well preserved, but the two new wings were much 
damaged and their plan could only with difficulty be made out. All 
Nebuchadrezzar’s new building in E-nun-mah was in sun-dried brick, 
mud-plastered and white-washed (perhaps not a piece of economy but 
a pious reversion to primitive custom, for the same rule holds good in 
the temples of Babylon), and his walls, lying near the surface, have 


Nebuchadrezzar’s drain. 


Fig. 4. 


often disappeared altogether. Most of the paving of the lower court 
has perished ; on the plan (fig. 3) the surviving parts are distinguished 
by darker lines and the rest is restored in broken squares. Of the big 
drain with vent-holes which cut across the NW. of the site, sections are 
given in fig. 4. Nabonidus repaired the walls of the sanctuary, which 
Nebuchadrezzar had apparently left as he found them; his bricks 
were found zz situ in the N. corner; he also strengthened the back 
wall with an outer skin of new brickwork and brick-paved the NW. 
courtyard, and he made some additions of cross-walls in the E. wing. 


C. The Persian Period. 


The bricks of the Persian period used in E-nun-mab bore no 
king’s stamps, but from the fact of Cyrus having carried out 
fairly extensive repairs in E-temen-ni-il whereas his successors 
destroyed the old temples, we can safely assign the work to Cyrus. 
The whole of the sanctuary was repaved at a higher level (0-65 m.), 
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and in Rooms 5 and 10 the old altars and screens were reproduced 


in the new work. The upper court was also repaved and a new 
altar raised above the old; under the pavement a covered brick 
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Fic. 5. Plan of E-nun-mah: remains of Persian period. 


drain ran across the court in front of the altar, turning SE. by 

the wall of the E. wing to descend to the lower court ; not far 

from the W. wing it came to an end, narrowing and rising to the 

surface of the pavement, which here was destroyed. Both wings 

were remodelled internally (see plan, fig. 5) and the W. wing 
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presented a curious feature ; its NW. end was partitioned off by 
a low screen and behind this there was laid a mosaic-like pave- 
ment of sea-shells set in mud; an Arab visitor suggested that 
this might be the ancient equivalent of the modern prayer-rug. 
The lower court was reduced in size, the E. wing of the temple 
being extended forward across it (though this may have been 
done already by Nabonidus), and was repaved with brick. 

Wherever evidence is forthcoming we find that the fittings, 
altars, etc., of the Nebuchadrezzar temple were reproduced in the 
Persian period. Assuming that this was the case throughout, 
E-nun-mah answers remarkably well to the description of the 
great temple of Bel at Babylon as Herodotus describes it in the 
time of the Persian kings (Herod. i, 183). He says, ‘ Connected 
with the temple of Babylon (i.e. the ziggurat) there is a separate 
lower shrine wherein is a great seated statue of the god wrought 
in gold . . . and outside the shrine is a golden altar. And there 
is also another great altar on which are sacrificed the full-grown 
sheep, for on the golden altar only sucklings may be offered.’ 

At Ur we have the temple standing in the same relation to the 
ziggurat ; inside the door of the shrine is the base for the image, 
which probably enough was of gold; in front of the door we 
have the altar which, as already stated, was certainly overlaid with 
metal ; its small size is suitable to an altar intended only for 
incense or small offerings. Of the larger altar for blood-sacrifice 
there are no remains, but there may be evidence for it. The 
drain across the upper court has already been described ; that it 
served as a surface drain for rain-water is unlikely, as there is no 
fall of the pavement level to it, and in any case it seems hardly 
fitting to run off dirty water by a channel passing right in front 
of the altar and across the whole of the sacred area. If we 
suppose that the altar stood where the drain comes to the surface, 
its presence would accord with Herodotus’ account, and it would 
be quite appropriate that the blood from the sacrifice should run 
off between the altar and the congregation, enhancing with each 
act of worship the sanctity of the Holy Place. 


IV. Some of the Antiquities. 


In the western corner of Room 5, between the Cyrus pave- 
ment and that of Nebuchadrezzar, there was found a _ treasure- 
hoard of gold, jewellery, silver, and bronze vessels and beads of 
many varieties of semi-precious stone. The objects were heaped 
together in confusion, mixed with the soil that lay between the 
two pavements; they may be a votive deposit, or they may have 
been buried here for safety in some time of stress; in either case 
their date can hardly be other than the sixth century B.C. A selection 
of the gold objects is illustrated on pl. XXX. The most interesting 
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Alabaster mace-heads and vase of Ur-Engur and Rimush 
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is a long pin of thin gold on a wooden core with a head in the form of 
a priestess or votary; the head and breasts are extremely well 
modelled, and in spite of the late date of the piece preserve much of 
the Sumerian style. The lockets set with cats’-eyes and carnelian 
studs are distinctly novel. The bracelets are of massive gold, all the 
other objects of thin metal generally worked over a core. Amongst 
the stones of which the beads are made are carnelian, agate, amethyst, 
sardonyx, cats’-eye, crystal, malachite, felspar, lapis lazuli, and chalce- 
dony. Another fine object of the Persian period found in the temple 
was a Shallow bowl of beautifully veined agate, unfortunately un- 
inscribed. 

The statue of Entemena (pl. XX XI) found in the Nabonidus gate of 
the temenos has already been mentioned ; as it is the most important 
individual object discovered in the course of the season it merits more 
detailed description. 

The figure is of diorite and stands without its head 0-76 m. high. 
The king is represented in the usual attitude of prayer with his hands 
crossed in front of his chest. The upper part of the body is nude, from 
the waist downwards it is hidden by the regular Sumerian garment 
made of sheepskin with the fleece elaborately twisted into horizontal 
rows of tassel-like curls ; the sheep’s tail hangs behind as if it were the 
end of a girdle. The proportions of the figure are no better than we 
are accustomed to in Sumerian art, the body is squat and grotesquely 
rotund ; but the surface modelling of the torso is creditable, the feet 
are carefully done, and the treatment of the sheepskin is painstaking 
though conventional. Across the shoulders and round the right upper 
arm is a long inscription recording the temples erected by the king and 
the lands dedicated by him and his father for their service. The head 
of the figure was broken off in antiquity and the fracture is worn 
smooth and polished. There is nothing to show that the statue was 
made for Ur; more probably it was set up at Lagash and brought to 
Ur as a trophy of war; those who thus carried it off may well have 
broken away the head at the same time as a proof of victory. 

The stone vase fragments found under the Kuri-Galzu floor have 
already been mentioned. Of the decorated pieces the most interesting 
are illustrated on pl. XXXII, XXXIII, and XXXIV. U 239 is a part 
ofa shallow bowl of steatite originally surrounded by four bulls, of which 
one is preserved intact. The carving is remarkably good ; the ground 
is inlaid in ivory with designs of sun, moon and stars; on the bull’s 
body are trefoil marks resembling those on the Hathor cows of Egypt, 
on its shoulder and leg round spots arranged in the order of the stars 
of the Great Wain; it is the ‘ great Bull of Heaven’. A fragmentary 
inscription assigns it to the Third Dynasty. U 231 is a fragment 
of a steatite bowl dedicated by Rimush of Agade (c. 2650 B.C.), on 
which is a curious figure of a demon, apparently two-headed and two- 
bodied, fighting with an ibex, while in the field are fishes, a lion and 
another beast ; while the subject is purely Mesopotamian the technique 
of the relief in two parallel planes is reminiscent of the slate palettes of 
Namer, etc., from Egypt. The limestone bowl U 232, with its scene 
of worshippers approaching in two lines the seated goddess and the 
standing god is typically Sumerian. The plain and inscribed vessels 
have another interest. As has been said, the inscriptions run from 
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c. 2650 to ¢. 2100 ; the uninscribed vases are far the more numerous, 
and comprise types not represented by the inscribed pieces, but the 
two sets are fairly homogeneous and the inscriptions can be taken as 
giving an approximate date for the whole collection, allowing for a 


Fic. 6. Terra-cottas. 


limited excess of time at either end of the fixed period ; granted that 
the collection is the débris from a store-room or rooms in which had 
been kept together vases dedicated at very different times, it would, in 
view of the evidence, be difficult to maintain that any of the unin- 
scribed pieces could be dated much later than 20co B.C. or any earlier 
than 3000 B.C. Now while some of the vases are quite obviously of 
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Drawings of stone vases and reliefs 
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U 224 


Fic. 1. Fragments of decorated steatite vases ov 
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local make, many others both in form and in material resemble 
Egyptian products; if not actually imported from Egypt, as certain 
appear to have been, they are copied from Egyptian models, and the 
Egyptian originals belong to the types of the First to the Fourth 
Dynasties, First Dynasty types being the most common. For its 
bearing on the vexed question of early Egyptian chronology this 
discovery is of very great importance. 

On fig. 6 is shown a number of térra-cottas. U 511 comes from 
E-nun-mah and is probably of Sumerian date ; it is a remarkably fine 
piece of modelling. All the other pieces are late, Neo-Babylonian or 
Persian, many coming from a site on the outskirts of the city, which 
may have been a temple rubbish-heap. Some of the types are very 
curious. U 216, the man with monkeys, appears on stone-wall-reliefs 
of Ashur-nasir-pal, but was unknown in clay or from a southern site. 
U 66 and 1007 show figures holding sickle and flail in what at first 
sight looks a very Egyptian attitude; if he was thinking of an Egyp- 
tian original, the artist did not follow it closely, for the hands are not 
crossed as in Egyptian work, but merely brought together in front of 
the chest ; but the type is new in Mesopotamia. One is tempted to 
connect with such representations the votive sickles of painted clay 
found in early deposits at Ur and neighbouring sites. 

The nude figure of a woman squatting and suckling a child (U 809) 
is interesting, as is also the goddess type distinguished by long curls 
falling in spirals on the breast (U 688, 1014). The small clay masks 
(U 73, 777, and 1019) are a novelty, and their use is unknown. With 
these figures were found models of beds, stools, and boats with high- 
curved bow and stern, and wheels with pronounced hubs and scalloped 
or cogged rims. Figurines of the nude ‘Ishtar’ type which prevails 
over the whole of the Near East were common. 


1 cannot conclude this report without recording my indebted- 
ness not only to my associates in the field, without whose close 
collaboration I could never have embarked upon or successfully 
concluded a difficult season’s work in what was for me a new 
country, but also to the authorities in Iraq. H.M. King Feisal 
warmly supported the expedition from the outset ; its progress 
was. rendered possible by the constant and ready help of the 
British officials; in thanking particularly Miss Gertrude Bell, 
Honorary Director of Archaeology, and Lt.-Col. Tainsh, Director 
of Railways, from whom I received the most substantial assis- 
tance, I do not forget the many others who in the most practical 
manner showed their sympathy with our work. 


| Note :—On the Air photograph (pl. XXIV) Mr. Woolley has used to indicate 
buildings, etc., a system of lettering which differs from that employed by Dr. Hall 
in his preliminary publication of the work of 1919 in Proc. Soc. Ant., xxxii, 22. In 
order to avoid any confusion it should therefore be noted that 


Mr. Woolley’s A is Dr. Hall’s E Mr. Woolley’s J is Dr. Hall’s A 
Yn B ” Z ” K ” H 
” E ” B ” M ” D 
H I Eps. | 


Notes on the discovery of a Roman Burial at 
Radnage, Bucks 


By C. O. Sxizpecx, F.S.A., Local Secretary for Bucks 
[Read 31st May 1923] 


Tue manner of discovering the objects found was unusual, and 
their presence quite unlooked for. It was as follows. A carriage 
drive leading to a modern house was being repaired during the 
early days of January of the present year (1923). One of the 
men employed on the work brought up the neck of an earthen- 
ware pitcher on the point of his pick, which upon examination 
suggested. Roman origin. The remainder of the pitcher was 
unearthed, and further investigations made. The ground was of 
stiff clay mixed with flints, and much blackened with an admixture 
of charcoal. Digging was difficult as the weather was very wet 
at the time and water flowed freely into the excavation. 

The pitcher proved to be of undoubted Roman origin 
(pl. XXXV, 2a). It is about 14% in. high, and 10% in. in 
diameter. It has a single handle and is of very thin earthenware. 
It was found standing upright at the depth of 23 ft. below the 
surface. Beside it lay a bowl of mottled blue and white glass 
which proved to be a fine example of ‘pillar moulded’ ‘ mur- 
rine’ glass, about 23 in. high and 7 in. in diameter (pl. XX XV, 
1 and 2b). The blue colour is exceedingly rich. Externally 
it has ribs, curving upwards from the base and dying out towards 
the rim. The inside is perfectly smooth; and its condition, 
with the exception of a minute hole, is perfect. 

These glass bowls, which date from about the middle of the 
first to the beginning of the second century, and possibly point to 
Alexandria as a place of origin, have scarcely ever been found 
whole in this country, although fragments have frequently been 
discovered. 

Standing beside this was a jug of clear amber-coloured glass, 
about 113 in. high and 53 in. in diameter at the base, having a 
long narrow neck and a broad flat handle with a moulded rib 
running down the length of it, and ending in a number of 
transverse ribs or spines. The body widened to the base and had 
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Fic. 1. Pillar-moulded glass bowl (4) 


Fic. 2. a, Pitcher; 4, pillar-moulded bowl; c, amber-coloured glass jug 
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moulded ribs rising towards the neck, gradually dying out as they 
approach the neck. This jug was unfortunately a good deal 
damaged in extracting it from the very stiff clay, but was able to 
be repaired in a fairly satisfactory manner, as very few of the 
fragments were missing (pl. XXXV, 2c). 

These three objects stood close together in line, and behind 
them were the remains of what appeared to be a casket, apparently. 
of wood, covered with broad iron strappings to which were 
attached a number of loose hanging bronze rings, about 14 in. in 
diameter. There was also a number of small bronze bosses, 
moulded in the form of lions’ masks (fig. 1 f), and also two 


Fic. 1. Bronze fittings of casket, etc. (4). 


bronze drop handles, oblong in form, with acorn ends (fig. 1 d). 
The bronze hasp for the lock, about 4 in. long, was also found 
_ (fig. 1 a), together with the remains of the lock itself (fig. 1 c), 
and a small finger-ring (fig. 1 b) to which was attached a minute 
key and another small object which suggests possibly a globular 
bell, but these were much corroded with rust and a little difficult 
to determine. A small stud of about the size of a shilling was 
also found, having on its surface a star-like pattern, filled in 
the spaces with blue and red enamel, and with two shanks on 
its underside (fig. 1 e). A number of pieces of calcined bone 
was found amongst the fragments of the casket, which were 
apparently its contents. From the markings on the rust of the 
iron strappings it would be fair to presume that the casket had 
been wrapped in a canvas cover. 
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On one side of the remains of the casket were found nine flat 
Samian dishes arranged in three rows (fig. 2), and some other 
fragments of Samian ware on which traces of ivy-leaf pattern can 
be observed. 

The most careful investigations, for a considerable distance 
round the spot where the find was made, failed to bring to light 
any further signs of interments, or any sign of buildings. 

The site is on a high ridge of the Chiltern hills, running in 
a NW. and SE. direction, and is some mile and a half to two miles 


> 


Fic. 2. Samian dishes (4). 


above the Icknield way. A curious feature is that the find was 
not discovered when the house was built about seventeen years 


ago, as the spot is only a couple of yards from the-foundation line. 
The whole of the find has been presented by Mr. W. Gordon 
Ross, on whose property it was discovered, to the British Museum. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. REGINALD SMITH emphasized the rarity in Britain of the glass 
which had been identified with the ‘murrine’ glass of the ancients: 
only a few fragments had been found before the complete bowl on 
exhibition had come to light. Professor Cumont in describing 
Roman Belgium had given some references, and most of the conti- 
nental examples were of early Imperial date, as for example, at Haltern 
(9 B.C.-A.D. 17); at Mont Beuvray (50-5 B.C.); and at Hofheim, 
where it more probably dated between A.D. 41 and 51 than during 
the later occupation of A.D. 74-80 or 83. On the last site had also 
been found glass jugs like that from Radnage ; and the flagon type, 
which was fairly common, might have been distributed from some 
manufacturing centre in Belgium or on the Rhine near Cologne. 
Pillar-moulded bowls in the second century were of plain colour, 
usually bluish green, and had been found in tombs at Takeley, Essex, 
and Shefford, Beds. The Samian dishes were evidently of Gaulish 
origin, but the only stamp was illegible; and close parallels for the 
hasp and lion’s head bosses of the coffer had been found at Faversham 
(Gibbs collection in British Museum). The discovery, on a remote 
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summit of the Chilterns far from any known road of the period, 
reflected great credit on all concerned, and through the generosity 
of the owner the objects were to find an appropriate home in the 
national collection. 


Mr. BUSHE-Fox had seen many fragments of such flagons in 
deposits dating from the last quarter of the first century, but the bowl 
was an unusual type in Britain, specimens of plain blue or light blue 
glass possibly passing into the next century. The flagon was almost 
certainly after A.D. 80 and the Samian ware was contemporary, but 
some of the forms represented were also found a century later. There 
was another parallel to the casket in Maidstone museum, with the 
same hasps, studs, and binding. He thought the restoration of the 
key-ring doubtful, and could see no stem between the wards and the 
hoop (since corrected). The presentation of the find to the British 
Museum was a matter for congratulation, and possibly Mr. Skilbeck 
or Mr. Ross might remember if there were any traces of a tumulus 
before the house was built. 


Mr. RAWLENCE mentioned that a similar key had been found on 
a Roman site at Sherborne, Dorset. 


Mr. HEMP had Mr. Skilbeck’s authority for saying that a number 
of tumuli existed in the neighbourhood at the bottom of the 
valley, and others of an unusual type on the top of the opposite 
hill. 


Mr. SKILBECK replied that the house was built about seventeen 
years ago and he remembered distinctly that the meadow was quite 
flat. 


The PRESIDENT regarded the discovery as interesting and impor- 
tant, as glass vessels of that kind were rarely found in Britain. It was 
singular that such a fragile bowl had remained intact, and he only 
regretted that it could not be seen by those present in sunlight. He 
had always thought that such glass was manufactured either in Rome 
or Alexandria. Many fragments were to be seen in Rome, and it 
was a long journey to the Chilterns, He remembered a similar jug 
found by the late Mr. George Payne at Bayford near Sittingbourne 
and now preserved in the British Museum. As the Samian ware was 
difficult to extract from the clay on account of its softness, it appeared 
to be of poorer quality than usual. The action of such locks and keys 
had been fully explained and illustrated by General Pitt-Rivers, and 
the specimens exhibited were of ordinary type. Among the Roman 
remains in Namur museum were similar glass jugs in some quantity 
and he thought they might have been manufactured locally. The 
objects would be safe in the national collection and always associated 
with the name of Mr. Gordon Ross, who deserved with Mr. Skilbeck 
the Society’s thanks for an important contribution to archaeology. 
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An Indulgence Inscription in Clapton Church, 


Gloucestershire 
By G. McN. Rusurortu, M.A., F.S.A. 
[Read 31st May 1923] 


THE inscription reproduced in the accompanying plate is cut 
on the abacus of the northern pier of the chancel arch in the 
little church of St. James at Clapton, set on the hill-side above 
Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire. Attention was first called 
to it by the late Mr. Ulric Daubeny, who assigned the building 
to the last quarter of the twelfth century." The lettering is of 
the Early Gothic (popularly called ‘Lombardic’) type, which 
prevailed from about 1200 to 1350,’ and therefore the inscription 
is probably not older than the thirteenth century.: But the forms 
of the letters are sometimes peculiar, if not unique; and they 
seem to have been produced partly by the use of compasses. 
Some letters (e.g. E and 1) are not always formed in exactly the same 
way ; while others, as we shall see, appear to be minuscule forms, 
such as are found in manuscripts of the period. The whole gives 
the impression of being the work of an amateur rather than of 
a professional carver. 

The letters may, on the whole, be described as fairly clear and 
well preserved ; but the first line is not easy to read off, and it 
was some time before I reached the interpretation which 1 now 
submit. The second line (assuming that /G| and MM are abbrevia- 
tions for “(unc) and m/(ille) respectively) reads 


dixerit en merces t(unc) ibi m(ille) dies. 


This shows that the inscription is metrical, the pentameter corre- 
sponding, no doubt, to a preceding hexameter ; and assures us 
that nothing is lost. Moreover, the conditional dixerit and the 
phrase m/(ille) dies suggest that we have to do with an Indulgence 
granting a thousand days’ pardon on condition of saying certain 
prayers, which in such cases were almost invariably the Pater 
Noster and Ave Maria. A familiar illustration is the formula 

* Ancient Cotswold Churches (Cheltenham, 1921), p. 114. I must disclaim any 


responsibility for the conjectural version of the second line which appears on p. 115. 
2 Gough, Sepulchral Monuments, ii, part i, pp. ccxlv, ccxlvi. 
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found on a number of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century tomb- 
stones, generally in French in the case of lay persons (I partly 
modernize the spelling): Qui pour l’dme (of the deceased) priera 
guarante (or cent) jours de pardon avera." We can now see that our 
inscription begins : Qui ter devote P(ate)r Ave completed by dixerit 
in the next line. The last two words of the first line are puzzling. 
One would expect them to contain (like er and devote) some other 
condition or qualification for gaining the indulgence. The first 
letter superficially resembles an S, but as the form differs some- 


what from the other examples of that letter, and seneb is un- 


intelligible, I take it to be intended for the minuscule g of the 
period. If the symbol following 4 is the mark of abbreviation 
(almost invariable) for the ablative plural in dus, we get geneb(us), 
which I imagine is incorrectly or phonetically written for genibus 
or genubus—‘ on his knees’ or ‘ kneeling’.’ The last word seems 
_ to be dpe, i.e. ip(s)e compressed for want of space: ‘in person’, 
i.e. not by deputy. The whole will now read : 


Qui ter devote P(ate)r Ave geneb(us) ip(s)e 
dixerit, en merces t(unc) ibi m(ille) dies. 
‘Whoever shall say an Our Father and a Hail Mary three times 
devoutly kneeling and in person—lo! there is a reward then and 
there of a thousand days.’ Tunc seems to mean ‘on the particular 
occasion for which the indulgence is granted’ (we may notice its 
use in the documents about to be quoted below), while idi will be 
‘there in the church’. But Mr. J. P. Gilson, of the Department 
of Manuscripts in the British Museum, who has kindly devoted 
some attention to the inscription, suggests that, if a minuscule 


* Typical is that on the tomb (probably early fourteenth century) of Robert de 
Vere, third earl of Oxford (d. 1221), at Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex (Weever, 
Fun. Mon., p. 631, and more correctly in Trans. Essex Arch. Soc., iv, n, s. (1893), 
p. 235): Ce gi pur larme priera xi jors de pardoun avera. Pater Noster). Other 
instances in Rock, Church of Our Fathers ah Hart and Frere), iii, p. 57, note 70. 
As bearing on the form of our inscription we may note. the epitaph of William de 
Usflete (d. 1370), formerly in Normanton Church, Yorks (Yorkshire Arch. Journ., 
viii (1884), p.2): Hic iacet dus. Wills. de Usflete nup\er) rector hui(us) ece(less)e p(ro) 
cui(us) a(n)i(m)a dice(n)tib(us) plate)r et ave xl dies indulge(n)cie co(n)cedu(n)t(ur) ; 
and the fragment in Semington Church, Wilts (Wilts. Arch. Magazine, xxxii 
(1901-2), p. 217): Ky pater noster e ave maria pur le alme pur Feleppur de Sale est 
£ Chrestiens dirra quarante jurs de pardun avera. Amen. See also The Worcester 
Liber Albus (ed. J. M. Wilson), p. 34, no. 138. 

* Genib(us), as we shall see, represents a probable genibus flexis in the original 
document. The rather complicated form of the abbreviation symbol may perhaps 
be explained thus: The carver intended to write the word in full, but after cutting 
the upright stroke of the U realized that the space to the end of the line was 
insufhicient, and replaced it by the usual curling stroke to mark the terminal 
abbreviation. 
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form of g (and practically also of a and 4) be admitted, the upright 


stroke before G (following merces) in the second line may belong 
to a long f, giving us s(uz)s, which provides the missing verb in 
the apodosis. 

The couplet is, of course, only a summary of the official 
episcopal document granting the indulgence, made by some 
rather humble writer (perhaps the local priest), as its metrical 
and grammatical weaknesses show. But that it probably preserves 
some of the terms of the document may be seen by comparing it 
with the formula of an actual indulgence, such e. g. as one granted 
at the Council of Lavaur in 1368. The words which correspond 
to those of our inscription are printed in italics. The church bell 
to be rung at sunrise, ‘et sunc omnibus et singulis qui pro pace et 
statu prospero ecclesiae conservandis . . . devoie ob reverentiam ... 
quinque vulnerum . . . guinquies genibus flexis orationem Dominicam 
dixerint, et (in honour of the seven Joys of Mary) septies angelica 
salutatione, scilicet 4ve Maria, eam devote salutaverint, de iniunctis 
poenitentiis triginta dies misericorditer relaxamus ’.’ 

The indulgence is evidently one of those intended to promote 
devotions or benefactions on behalf of a particular church. 
A familiar instance is that of sixty days granted by the patriarch 
Heraclius when he consecrated the Temple Church, London, in 
1185, the record of which may still be read above the entrance.’ 
This suggests one of the chief difficulties of our inscription. 
If only sixty days’ pardon could be gained at an important 
London church, how came it about that an obscure country 
church could offer a thousand? In the thirteenth century forty 
days seems to have been the normal extent of an indulgence: 
occasionally one hundred days; exceptionally a whole year. 
Indeed the Fourth Lateran Council (1216) laid it down that 
bishops were not to grant more than forty days for the anniversary 
of the dedication of a church, and a maximum of a year at the 
dedication itself* There may have been ways of evading this 
regulation, and certainly after 1216 we sometimes find longer 
terms than those specified. These may partly be explained as 
the result of accumulation or multiplication. Dr. Rock pointed 
out that the 1240 days which the epitaph of Prior William de 
Basing in Winchester Cathedral promises to those who pray for 
his soul may be the sum of thirty grants of forty days each by as 


* The reference is from Lea’s History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences, 
vol. iii, p. 188. I give the text from Mansi, Concilia (Venice, 1784), vol. xxvi, 


col. §41, §42, Cc. 127. 
2 T. H. Baylis, The Temple Church, p. 10. 


3 Mansi, Conc., vol. xxii, col. 1050, c. LXII. 
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many bishops." There are also several instances of collective 
grants by a number of bishops to promote the building or 
maintenance funds of cathedrals and churches.* Apparently these 
were not intended to be cumulative,’ though popularly, no doubt, 
they were believed to be so; and in fact Dr. Rock describes all 
the larger and excessive terms (e. g. a thousand years) as ‘ spurious 
and imaginary’.* On this principle the thousand days of the 
Clapton indulgence might be made up of ten _— of a hundred 
days, or twenty-five of forty. But we may feel pretty sure that 
in the thirteenth century no one could gain a thousand days’ 
pardon by simply saying three Paters and three Aves. If the 
indulgence was not based on a forgery,’ the conditions were 
probably more onerous than appears from the metrical couplet, 
which, after all, as we have said, is little more than a public notice 
or advertisement that an indulgence existed. 

It is natural to suppose that an unimportant church like Clapton 
could only gain a privilege of this kind through the influence of 
some influential personage or institution having an interest in the 
place. We know little about Clapton. In the period with which 
we are concerned, Roger de Quincy, Earl of Winchester (d. 1265), 
was credited with the ownership of a manor there. But the 
predominant interest in the place belonged to Evesham Abbey, 
which had owned Clapton(with Bourton-on-the- Water) from avery 
early period,’ and was the patron of the church. Now when the 
new abbey church of Evesham was dedicated in 1239, we learn 
that the consecrating bishop (a suffragan) granted a series of 
indulgences ; viz. 100 days’ pardon on the occasion itself, and 
afterwards annually 100 days on the anniversary of the dedica- 
tion, and on every feast of the Holy Cross, of the Virgin, and of 
St. Egwin (the founder of Evesham).’ In the thirteenth century 


* Rock, Church of Our Fathers (ed. Hart and Frere), iii, p. 59 note. 

2 In Yorks. Arch. Journal, xvi (1902), pp. 382 ff., Chr. Wordsworth has 
collected instances from Cathedral Registers of such collective indulgences for the 
purpose of promoting church-, bridge-, or road-building, E. g. (p. 387) in 1374-5 
fifteen bishops gave forty days each to encourage contributions to the Hospital of 
the Trinity and St. Thomas of Canterbury in Rome. It does not appear how the 
indulgence of 1028 days granted by the Pope, the Archbishop, and the Bishop, to 
those who contributed to the rebuilding of the’church of Worcester, was made up. 
The attention of the diocese was called to it in 1302. Canon J. M, Wilson, The 
Worcester Liber Albus, pp. 28, 29. 

3 Rock, ibid. * Rock, p. 61 note. 

> It may be noted that about 1185 Lucius II] ordered the prosecution of a gang 
of forgers of Papal letters in England. Lea, op. cit., iii, p. 551, note 3. 

® Cal. Ing. p. m., i, p. 363 Cp. p. 254+ 

” Rudder, Hist. of Glouc., p. 368; Chronicon Abbatiae de Evesham (Rolls 
Series), p. 72. 8 Chronicon de Evesham, p. 279. 
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there were two festivals of the Cross (the Invention and Exalta- 
tion), five of Mary (Conception, Nativity, Annunciation, Purifica- 
tion, Assumption),’ and two of St. Egwin (Deposition, 30th Dec., 
and Translation, roth Sept.) ;* so that, with the Dedication, there 
were ten occasions every year on which a devotee could gain 
100 days, or 1,000 days in all. Can it be that we have here the 
explanation of the Clapton inscription? The abbey may have 
obtained a similar privilege for its dependency, either when the 
church was built, or later under special circumstances of which 
we are ignorant.’ And the notice or advertisement of the fact, 
carved in a prominent place in the church, may have the failing, 
which is common to most advertisements, of overstating the case. 
For, on inquiry, a devotee would discover that it took ten separate 
occasions, spread over a whole year, to gain the thousand days 
promised. I have not, so far, been able to discover any parallel 
to this inscription.* 


* The Feast of the Visitation was instituted by Urban VI in 1389. 
? St. Egwin and his Abbey of Evesham (Stanbrook Abbey, Worcester, 1904), 


$2 
3 The earliest existing Episcopal Register of the diocese of Worcester (Bp. 
Giffard, 1268-1303) throws no light on the subject. 
* I beg to acknowledge help of various kinds given by our Fellows, the Director, 
Mr. W. Paley Baildon, Miss Rose Graham, Mr. Mill Stephenson, and Mr, A. 
Hamilton Thompson. 
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Late Bronze Age Founder's Hoard, found at 
Wandsworth, Surrey 
By R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A. 
[Read 14th June 1923] 


Tue late Bronze Age founder’s hoard, which I have the honour 
of exhibiting, was found during excavations at the ‘ Wandsworth 
Works’ of the Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District 


Bronze Age hoard from Wandsworth (about 4). 


Gas Company on 11th April 1923. The site is 150 yards south 

from the Thames, and was formerly known as ‘Church Walk’ 

and ‘Warple Road’, now both done away with. The soil 

had been considerably made up, and the hoard, which was in 
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yellow sand, was about six feet from the present surface, but 
probably not more than about two feet from the original ground 
level. The weight of the hoard is about 93 lb. The objects, 
which were found together in a heap, are seventeen in number, 
and of these eight are lumps of founder’s metal weighing together 
64 lb. From the dark red colour of the bronze it would seem 
that the percentage of tin is small, or it may be copper cake. 

The nine implements are as follows : 

A socketed ee celt, 44 in. in length, in good condition : 
two similar ones, 3g and 3% in. in length respectively, and 
a fourth 47 in. in length, but the loop is missing, apparently 
a recent fracture. This socketed celt, which otherwise is in a 
good state of preservation, was broken in two, probably when 
excavating ; the pieces have now been joined. There are also 
halves of f four other socketed celts, viz. two upper portions and 
two lower. Both of the former have the loop perfect, and one 
of these celts is of somewhat unusual section; it is octagonal, 
but with the external diameter wider from side to side than from 
back to front, thus forming a flattened octagon. The two lower 
halves are well preserved and the cutting edges have been little 
worn. No two of these eight celts have been cast from the same 
mould. The last and most interesting object is a bronze gouge 

+ inches in length and weighing nearly 44 0z. It is unusual 
in so far that the cutting edge is large, measuring almost 12 in. 
diameter at the widest part. 

Through the energy of Mr. C. M. Croft, the Company’s | Chief 
Engineer, the hoard has been, I understand, preserved in its 
entirety. 

The date may be assigned probably to about 500 B.c., with 
which Mr. Reginald A. Smith, F.S.A., to whom I have submitted 
the find, agrees. 
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Fifteenth-century Painted Panels from the Rood 
Screen of Nayland Church, Suffolk 


By H. Cuirrorp Situ, M.A., F.S.A. 
[Read 8th February 1923] 


Tue parish church of St. James, Nayland, Suffolk, on the 
Essex borders, dates mainly from the fourteenth and early fifteenth 
century. The rood-loft stairs are visible on the south side of the 
chancel arch, but the rood-screen itself has entirely gone. It was 
taken down apparently in the eighteenth century, or perhaps 
earlier, and portions of its framework, consisting of three arches, 
can be seen incorporated in the grained and varnished partition, 
fitted in front with three large ‘ horse-box’ pews, below the 
gallery at the west end of the church. 

At the time of its removal eight painted panels from its base, 
dating from the latter part of the fifteenth century, escaped 
destruction. They were roughly fixed at some later date to 
battens, and hung, until quite recently, on the wall of the vestry. 
The panels, which are each about 2 ft. gin. high, were in a sad 
state of dilapidation, the wood was much decayed, and the painted 
figures on some were almost obliterated. The peculiarly poor 
condition of the paintings was due, it is said, to the zeal of 
a recent caretaker, who scrubbed them with the idea of improving 
their appearance. Strong soap or soda seems to have been used ; 
but, by careful treatment since their removal, the alkali has been 
cleaned from the surface, the wood itself hardened, and what 
remains of the perished paint has been successfully revived. The 
vicar and churchwardens have allowed the panels, before they are 
sent back, to be brought for exhibition before the Society. 

The figures represent male saints. Some are shown standing 
on small platforms set with tiles of various designs and colours ; 
several still retain their red or green backgrounds sprinkled with 
gilt flowers. The figures are as follows : 

1. St. Cuthbert with the head of St. Oswald. He carries his 
crosier, and wears a white mitre, a fur almuce 5 periges at the 
neck beneath the other vestments, which consist of an apparelled 
alb (the apparels being unusually small and set high up), a tunic, 
dalmatic, and cope. Below are the words, Sc3 Cutber(tus]. 

Aa2 
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2. St. Edmund, King and Martyr, a favourite East Anglian 


Saint, with his emblem, an arrow (in this case a single one) in 
his right hand, and a sceptre in his left. 

3. Pope Gregory, with his name inscribed below, is vested in 
episcopal robes similar to those of St. Cuthbert, but of different 
colours. His cross has two bars, not three. The upper bar, it 
is to be noticed, has been carefully erased, as well as the top of 
his triple crown. These details are of interest as showing that 
the mutilation, which is deliberate, took place in the time of 
Henry VIII, when the Papal supremacy was denied. As the 
figure is not otherwise interfered with, there has obviously been 
no disinclination to recognize him as an archbishop, any more 
than to acknowledge as a bishop St. Cuthbert, whose figure is 
entirely free from wanton damage. 

4. Scarcely anything remains of this figure, except a beardless 
head and ermine mantle. He appears to hold a sceptre, and it is 
possible that Henry VI is intended. 

5. St. Edward the Confessor, the best preserved of the panels. 
He is here represented as an old man, with the ring which he 
gave to St. John, disguised as a pilgrim. This figure of the 
Confessor bears a close resemblance to that in the central east 
window at Westminster Abbey, where he is represented with 
St. John beside him. The inscription reads Sc@ Edwardi, as if it 
were intended to write it in the vocative. 

6. A bearded king, with crown, halo, and ermine robe, with 
a sceptre in the right hand and an indistinguishable object in the 
left. This figure is perhaps intended to represent the Emperor 
Charlemagne. 

7. A king; but the figure is so damaged as to be unidenti- 
fiable. 

8. An archbishop (possibly St. Thomas of Canterbury) who is 
vested in the same manner as St. Cuthbert and St. Gregory, and 
bears a cross-staff. 

The panels will be returned to the church mounted on a plain 
oak background and in a simple framing. It is proposed to have 
them set up in a safe and conspicuous position in the chancel. 
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An account of the Muppynkoréwv or Ant-lion 


By G. C. Drucz, F.S.A. 
[Read roth May 1923] 


Tue interesting but detestable creature, the subject of these 
notes, does not seem hitherto to have inspired any enthusiasm in 
the antiquarian breast, for I have been unable to find any paper 
relating to it in the journals of archaeological societies. There 
is, however, a popular account in Princess Mary’s Gift-book for 
1914, consisting of a translation by the late Teixeira de Mattos 
of J. H. Fabre’s story of the ant-lion and its habits, with a 
coloured plate, both of which accurately reproduce its pernicious 
activities. 

For popular notions of such creatures in the middle ages we 
naturally turn to the Bestiaries. These manuscripts give first an 
account of the common ant and its habits ; then of the so-called 
Ethiopian ant ; and lastly of the ant-lion. There is a sermo or 
moral of an improving nature attached to the common ant, and 
also to the ant-lion. Although this paper has to do with the 
ant-lion, it will be necessary to refer to the other ants now and 
then, particularly to the Ethiopian ant, as there are certain 
complications which have to be dealt with. 

It will be more convenient to take the western version of the 
story first, that is, as given in the Latin MSS. ; this was followed 
by the French and other European bestiary writers. It is not 
the earliest form in which it appeared, but it is the form with 
which we come mostly in contact. 

Taking as a basis the text of the Bestiary printed in the 
Appendix to the Opera Dogmatica of Hugo de Sancto Victore,’ 
with such small emendations as other manuscripts suggest, the 
Latin versions of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries give the 
following account : 

‘And there is another animal which is called “ ant-lion ”, because 
it is either the lion of the ants or at all events equally ant and 
lion. For it is a little animal and such a foe to ants that it hides 
itself in the dust and kills the ants as they pass carrying their 


* ‘De bestiis et aliis rebus,’ Lib. II, cap. 29. Text in Migne’s Patrologiae 
Cursus Completus, vol. clxxvii, col. 75. 
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corn. Accordingly it is called both lion and ant, because as the 
lion is stronger than other animals, so is this creature stronger 
than other ants’, or as it is more completely expressed in other 
manuscripts: ‘It is called both lion and ant, because, while to 
other animals it is only an ant, to ants themselves it is as it were 
a lion.’ 

The texts of the Latin Bestiaries follow very closely the descrip- 
tion given by Isidore in his Ezymology* and Rabanus in his De 
Universo,’ who in their turn followed that given by Gregory in his 
Moralia in Job.’ The passage in Job in which the ant-lion occurs 
is in chap. iv, verse 11, but only in the Greek text : puppnxodéay 
@heTo mapa 7d pi) Bopév. In the Vulgate it reads as: 
‘ tigris periit, eo quod non haberet praedam ’, and in the Authorised 
and Revised versions: ‘the old lion perisheth for lack of prey’. 
Gregory does not seem to be dismayed at this duplication of the 
animal in question, but boldly duplicates his argument to match, 
and consequently Job has a very bad time. In Section 39, under 
the heading : ‘Tigris varia ac rapax hypocritas apte significat’, 
Gregory employs the tiger, a spotted animal, as a symbol of 
hypocrites and dissemblers, and in particular of the blessed Job 
‘marked with the stamp of changeableness or covered with the 
spots of dissimulation’. The spots or stripes of such beasts 
were freely used by early commentators to signify men stained 
with the spots or vices of hypocrisy, and Gregory tells us that, 
while every dissembler assumes some virtues in hypocrisy, and 
secretly gives way to vicious habits, yet concealed vices speedily 
break out upon the surface. ‘For truly every hypocrite is a tiger, 
in that while he derives a pure colour from pretence, he is striped 
as it were with the intermediate blackness of vicious habits’; and 
after giving various instances he concludes: ‘ And this same tiger 
seizes the prey, in that he usurps to himself the glory of human 
praise. For every hypocrite, in counterfeiting the life of righteous- 
ness, seizes for himself the praise that belongs to the righteous, 
that is, carries off what belongs to another. Thus Eliphaz, who 
knew that blessed Job had walked in ways worthy to be praised 
in the time of his well-being, concluded from the stroke that 
came after that he had maintained these in hypocrisy, saying: 
“ The tiger perisheth for lack of prey”, that is, that when striken 
by God he had lost the favourable regard of men’. 

In Section 40 Gregory adapts his comments to the ant-lion of 
the Greek version, with the heading : ‘ Myrmecoleon eos adumbrat 


* Book XII, ch. 3. Text in Migne, vol. Ixxxii, col. 441. 
2 Book VIII, ch. 2. Text in Migne, vol. cxi, col. 228. 
3 Book V, ch. 20, sec. 40. 
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ui timidi in fortiores, audaces in parvos sunt’. ‘For’, he says, 
‘the ant-lion is a very little creature, a foe to ants, which hides 
itself under the dust and kills the ants laden with corn and 
devours them when killed.’ Now puppnxodéor is rendered in the 
Latin tongue either the ants’ lion or more precisely an ant and 
a lion at once. It is rightly called an ant and a lion, because 
with reference to winged creatures or any other little animals it is 
an ant, but in relation to the ants themselves it isa lion. For it 
devours these like a lion, but by the other sort it is devoured 
as an ant. When then Eliphaz says: ‘The ant-lion perisheth 
for lack of prey’, what does he censure in the blessed Job under 
the name of ant-lion but his fearfulness on the one hand and his 
boldness on the other? As if he said to him in plain words : 
‘Thou art not unjustly stricken ; because thou hast shown thyself 
a coward towards those in high places and a bully towards those 
beneath thee’, or in plainer terms: ‘Fear made thee crouch 
towards the crafty ; hardihood swelled thee towards the simple ; 
but the “ant-lion” no longer hath prey, because in thy cowardly 
self-elation, being beaten down with blows, thou art stayed from 
doing injury to others’. 

In Section 43 Gregory applies his moral in a different way. 
Under the heading: ‘Satan et leo recte vocatur et tigris et 
myrmecoleon,’ &c., he designates Satan as a lion for his cruelty 
(verse 10) anda tiger for the variousness of his cunning, and 
with much picturesque expression continues: ‘ This same creature, 
the ant-lion, which hides in the dust and kills the ants carrying 
their corn signifies the Apostate Angel, who being cast out of 
heaven upon the earth, besets the minds of the righteous in the 
very pathway of their practice, that is, providing for themselves 
the provender of good works ; and whilst he overcomes them by 
his snares, he as it were kills them by surprise as ants carrying 
their corn. And like the ant-lion he is strong to encounter those 
that yield to him, but is weak against such as resist him, for if 
consent be yielded to his persuasions, like a lion he can never be 
sustained, but if resistance be offered, like an ant he is ground in 
the dust’. 

It will be seen then that there was a definite symbolic meaning 
attached to the ant-lion by Gregory, and in more than one direc- 
tion ; but all based on the idea that it was regarded on the one 
hand as a predatory creature and on the other as a victim of 


* See translation in Pusey’s Library of the Fathers, vol. i, p. 270. A summary 
of the arguments used by Gregory is given by Petrus de Mora in his commentary 
on the passage in Job. It is included in the Clavis of St. Melito, ch. xlvii, under 
the heading of ‘tiger’. See J. B. Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense, vol. iii, p. 62. 
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larger creatures than itself. This is however not the whole 
story, as will be seen when we come to deal with the eastern 
versions. 

Illustrations of the ant-lion are conspicuous by their absence, 
the only one that I am acquainted with in a Latin manuscript being 
in MS. Gg—6-5 in the University Library, Cambridge (fig. 1). It 
is a bestiary of the fifteenth century based on the De Proprietatibus 
Rerum of Bartholomaeus Anglicus, and being late, displays some 
variations from the earlier versions. The text runs thus : 

‘The Ant-lion has got its name from “ant” and “lion”, as 
Isidore says in his 12th Book (of the Etymology) it is both ant 


5 


: 
: 


Fic. 1. Ant-lion and ant. MS. Gg—6-5. University Library, Cambridge. 


and lion. It is a little animal very dangerous to ants, for entering 
into their granaries by stealth, it consumes the corn of the ants ; 
and so, by abstracting their victuals, is the cause whereby the 
simple-minded ants come to their death through hunger. But 
by other animals it is devoured as an ant, nor is it able to protect 
itself by its own strength. And it is a kind of spider—see under 
“Spider”. The same is called mirmicaleon, a kind of animal a foe 
to ants, because it kills and eats them, etc.’ With the exception 
of the last few words this account follows Bartholomew Anglicus 
very closely.’ If we turn to the reference given about the 
spider * we find : 

‘There is another kind of spider by name “ mirmicoleon” or 
“ mirmiceon ”, which is also called by the name “formicaleon ”. 
It is like an ant with a white head, and it has a black body 
marked with white spots. And the bite of this creature is as 


* Book XVIII, ch. 52. 2 Book XVIII, ch. 10. 
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painful as that of wasps. And it is called ant-lion because it 
hunts ants like a lion and sucks out the juices from their bodies, 
but it is devoured by sparrows and other birds just as an ant.’ * 

The illustration is of a very simple character and shows an 
ant-lion and ant facing each other, their attitudes being apparently 
antagonistic. The ant is fairly drawn, but it has eight legs instead 
of six and very poorly developed antennae. The artist was perhaps 
at a loss how to portray the ant-lion itself, and seems to have fallen 
back on the alternative description that it was a kind of spider, the 
form of which he knew well. Its body is plump, but the legs 
unsatisfactory. 

The French versions follow the Latin closely. In the rhyming 
Bestiary of Philip de Thaun, c. 1121, the account occupies seven 
lines with heading in Latin, but the actual description occupies 
only five lines : 

Heading: Est formicaleon invisum’ animal formicis. 


‘There is another beast—which of ants is chief 

It is the ant-lion—that is its name. 

Among ants it is the lion—and so it gets its name. 
It is a little beast—it hides in the dust. 

In the path the ant goes—it does it deadly harm. 
But of this matter—I shall discourse no more. 

For I must begin another—of which I want to treat.’ 3 


In the popular rhyming version of Guillaume le Clerc of the 
thirteenth century, the text occupies twelve lines : 


‘There is still another ant, 
Not of those which I have told you, 
Which has the name ant-lion. 

Of the ants this is the lion, 

It is the smallest of all, 

The boldest and wisest. 

Other ants it hates bitterly ; 

In the dust quite deftly 

It hides; so clever it is. 

When the others come laden, 

It jumps out of the dust upon them, 

It attacks and kills them.’ * 


* The two editions consulted are Cologne (? 1470) and Nuremberg, 1483. 

? invisum = infestum; in MS. 249 Merton Coll. the reading is minimum. 

> MS. Nero A v (B.M.); see also translation of this manuscript in Thos. Wright’s 
Popular Treatises on Sciewe, 1846. Compare MS. 249 Merton Coll.; there are 
variations in the text, but the sense is the same. 

* MS. Vespasian A vii (B.M.); MSS. in Bibl. Nat. Paris, transcribed by 
Cahier in Mélanges d’ Archéologie, vol. ii, p. 195 ; MS. Egerton 613 (B.M.), text 
in Dr. Reinsch’s Le Bestiaire, Leipzig, 1890; the differences in the texts are not 
important. 
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There is no moral attached to the ant-lion in either of these 
two versions, nor do | know of any illustrations. In the Picardy 
prose Bestiary of the beginning of the fourteenth century * the 
ant-lion is not mentioned, nor is there any reference to it in the 
Jtalian Bestiaries cited by Max Goldstaub and R. Wendreiner.° 

Turning now to the eastern versions, we find the story of the 
ant-lion in the Greek, Arabian, Syrian, Armenian, and Aethiopian 
texts, but it is on quite different lines. The Greek texts which 
we possess are not any earlier than the Latin texts of the west, 
but they do undoubtedly reflect the form in which the story 
appeared when the original Physiologus was compiled, although 
we do not know exactly when that was. The inclusion of the 
‘myrmecoleon’ or ant-lion in the original Bestiary was certainly 
due to its presence in the passage in Job, that is to the LXX. 
For the Greek texts we may refer first to that printed by J. B. 
Pitra in Spicilegium Solesmense, vol. iii, p. 354, as the text of the 
Physiologus veterum gnosticorum. 

Heading : About the Ant-lion. 

‘ Eliphaz the Themanite says : ‘ The ant-lion perisheth for lack 
of prey”. The Naturalist speaks thus about the ant-lion, that its 
father eats flesh and its mother herbs. If then they shall have 
produced the ant-lion they produce it possessed of two natures. 
It has the fore parts of a lion and the hind parts of an ant; so 
that it cannot eat flesh because of the nature of its mother (or 
herbs, because of the nature of its father), and therefore it perishes 
for lack of food.’ 

‘Thus every man who is double-minded is unstable in all his 
ways. It is not meet to travel two roads or to speak with two 
minds in thy prayer; it is not well that in one breath thou 
shouldest say “ yea” and not “yea”; butlet thy “ yea” be “yea” 
and thy “nay” “nay”.’? 

The Greek Bestiary at Smyrna, transcribed by Josef Strzygowski,' 
contains a similar description and moral, and has the advantage of 
being illustrated ; but unfortunately the author has not reproduced 
the miniature of the ant-lion, only that of the Sermo. His descrip- 
tion however indicates that there are three pairs of ant-lions 
shown, composed in front as lions and running off as ants 
behind. They are lying opposite to each other with gold wings 
symmetrically arranged, and are coloured red above, brown in the 
middle, and blue underneath. 


MS. 3516, Arsenal Library, Paris. 

Ein tosco-venezianischer Bestiarius, 1892. 

Matt. v. 37; Jas. v. 12; 2 Cor. i. 17-19. 

Der Bilderkreis des griechischen Physiologus, Leipzig, 1899. 
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The illustration of the Sermo shows in the upper part the holy 
Athanasius as bishop, with nimbus, standing before a temple and 
addressing three men. In the lower part on the left is a man who 
carries a purse in his left hand and turns towards the right with 
his right hand raised. A devil (damaged) leads him to two women 
clad in long robes worked in gold and wearing arm rings ; they 
have fan-shaped head-dresses, white with a red pattern and hori- 
zontal gold band. Both turn to the left to the man, and the 
foremost appears to display pieces of gold in her open hand. 

The scene relates to the injunction that men should not go 
two ways or be double-tongued in their prayer. The one way is 
provided through the agency of the saints who speak to believers ; 
the other way through the leadership of the devil to women of ill 
fame. 

The Syrian text is given by O. G. Tychsen* and agrees with 
the Greek texts, but he does not give the moral. He compares 
the descriptions given in the so-called commentary of Eustathius 
on the Hexameron* and the pseudo-Jerome, and adds : 

‘All the commentators translate the word “lajisch” in the 
Hebrew text properly as “lion”, but the LXX as “ant-lion” 
and Jerome as “tiger”. The ant-lion is really a small animal 
which destroys ants by forming a mound of sand like a funnel 
and hiding in it ; and when the ants cross over it it overwhelms 
them with sand and devours them.’ 

In addition to the above the text of a manuscript at Leiden is 
given by Professor J. P. N. Land.* The heading runs: ‘ About 
the ant-lion, which has a double form’. The description corre- 
sponds with the Greek version, but the moral is differently 
expressed : 

‘ Likewise everyman for whom supplication to God has been 
made, who works the works of Satan, is without the God to 
whom prayer has been made for him ; and so at the same time 
that he abandons the works of Satan he lacks the life and health 
which belong to God.’ 

The Armenian version is given by J. B. Pitra* and a French 
translation by Cahier ° made by an Armenian. The manuscripts 
do not appear to be earlier than the fourteenth century. The 
moral runs: ‘ But as for thee, my brother, do not proceed by two 


* Physiologus Syrus, ch. xii, Rostoch, 1795. 

? See translation by Leo Allatius, Leiden, 1629. Allatius attributes this 
commentary to Eustathius upon very slender evidence. 

3 Cod. Lugd. Bat. 66, Anecdota Syriaca, vol. iv, p. 31. 

* Spicilegium Solesmense, vol. iii, p. 385. 

° Nouveaux Mélanges d’ Archéologie, vol. i, p. 130. 
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roads ; one cannot serve at one time God and Mammon or 
have two ways of thinking or of speech.’ 

The Ethiopian version is given by F. Hommel, with heading : 
‘About the Ant-lion, which is a kind of ant’. The description 
and sermo are on the same lines as the foregoing. 

The description of the ant-lion in the eastern versions cannot be 
attributed with any safety to Eustathius, and no doubt had its origin 
in the early Greek Bestiary. The compiler would be quite capable 
of making it up from the material provided by classical writers. It 
was not until Gregory’s time, as far as we may judge, that the 
cleavage took place between the eastern and western interpreta- 
tions, for while eastern imagination and love of the picturesque 
nursed the idea that the ant-lion was composed of ant and lion, 
Gregory and the more sober western commentators adopted the 
view that the ant-lion was no more than a large ant which preyed 
on smaller ants. This passed into Isidore’s etymology, which set 
the seal upon it for the future, for Isidore is quoted as an 
authority more than any one else in the Bestiaries. 

We will now follow up the eastern story and see what founda- 
tion there was for the adoption of the idea that there was a creature 
composed partly of ant and partly of lion. It is of great importance, 
as throwing light upon the apparently incomprehensible course 
followed by the LXX in adopting the puppnkodréwv in Job iv, 
verse II. 

There is evidence derived from classical writers that there was 
a four-footed animal of some kind which was called pdépyné or ant. 
It has a picturesque story, which passed through various hands 
and eventually found a place in the Bestiary alongside the other 
story of the ant-lion of the west. The animal in question is 
there called the Ethiopian ant, but in classical writers usually 
passes under the name of Indian ant. The earliest source of 
information that we have is Herodotus (fifth century B.c.). 
According to him* the scene is laid in a northern district of 
India, where there is a desert in which ants abound in size some- 
what less than dogs but larger than foxes. They burrow under 
ground and heap up the sand which contains gold. The Indians 
go to the desert to collect this sand, each man provided with three 
camels harnessed together side by side, that is on either side a 
male, and in the middle a female on which he rides. The 
female must only just have been parted from her recently-born 
young. The Indians being thus equipped set out at such a time 
that they will arrive at the hottest hour of the day, for during 


* Die Aethiopische Uebersetzung des Physiologus, Leipzig, 1877. 
2 Book III, 102-5. 
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the greatest heat the ants hide underground. They bring with 
them sacks which they fill with the sand and then return as fast 
as they can. For the ants detect them by the smell and pursue 
them, so that if the Indians do not get a good start while the ants 
are assembling, not a man could be saved. The male camels in 
time slacken their pace, but the females mindful of their young 
hasten on ; and in this way the Indians return safely with the gold. 

This story passed through various hands, including those of 
Nearchus (fourth century B.c.) and Megasthenes (third century B.c.), 
and their versions are given to us by Strabo (first century B.c.)." 
Nearchus is quoted as — seen the skins of ants which dig up 
gold, as large as the skins of leopards. Megasthenes, who gives 
more details, reports that in a mountainous district towards the 
East where the Derdae, a populous nation of the Indians, lived, 
there was a plateau of about 3,000 stadia in circumference, below 
which were mines containing gold, which the ants, in size not less 
than foxes, dig up. They are exceedingly swift. In winter they 
dig holes and pile up the earth in heaps at the mouths. The 
neighbouring people go by stealth with beasts of burden to obtain 
it, for if it is done openly the ants fight furiously, pursuing those 
that run away, and if they catch them they kill them together with 
their beasts. But to prevent discovery the gold-hunters distribute 
in various parts the flesh of wild beasts, and when the ants are 
dispersed they take the gold-dust, and dispose of it in its rude 
state at any price to merchants. 

Pliny* does not add much, but mentions the horns of an Indian 
ant suspended in the temple of Hercules at Erythrae as being 
regarded as quite miraculous for their size. He evidently 
borrowed from Megasthenes, as the narrative corresponds in 
many particulars, and describes the animal as having the colour 
of a cat and being as large as an Egyptian wolf. The beasts of 
burden employed by the hunters are camels. Aelian®* says that 
the Indian ants which guard the gold never cross the river 
Campilinus ; and elsewhere* when speaking of the young of wild 
animals groups together wolves, tigers, ants, and panthers. Arrian® 
simply repeats Nearchus and Megasthenes. The grammarian 
Agatharchides (second century B.c.) in his description of the 
lions of Arabia actually mentions ant-lions by their Greek name 
(mirmecoleones) and says that in appearance most of them differ 
in no way from the other lions ;° and Strabo when describing the 
coasts adjacent to the Arabian Gulf says that the country abounds 


* Book XV, ch. 1, 44. ? Book XI, 37 (31). 3 Book III, ch. 4. 
* Book VII, ch. 47. 5 Indika, ch. 15. ; 
© See Miiller’s Geographi Graeci Minores, vol. i, p. 158. 
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with elephants and lions called ants, the skins of which are of a 
golden colour, but they are more bare than the lions of Arabia." 
Aelian* speaks of the same ants as being native to Babylonia. 
Apparently it was due to Solinus (a.p. 80) that the abode of these 
so-called ants was changed to Ethiopia, for in his chapter on that 
country and its marvels* he describes them as being there and 
resembling a large dog in shape and with the feet of a lion. 
Dion Chrysostom * (a.p. 50-117) says that the heaps which the 
ants throw up consist of gold the purest and brightest in all the 
world. They are in regular order like hillocks of gold-dust, 
‘whereby all the plain is made effulgent. It is difficult therefore 
to look towards the sun, and many who have attempted to do 
this have thereby lost their eyesight’. Those who go to plunder 
the heaps cross the intervening desert on wagons, to which they 
have yoked their swiftest horses. The ants on discovering them 
pursue and fight them until they conquer or die, for of all animals 
they are the most courageous. It appears that they understand 
the worth of gold and will sacrifice their lives rather than part 
with it.° 

These ants are mentioned in Alexander’s Romance. In the 
course of his wanderings he arrives at a desert, in which are 
‘ants’ which carry off horses and men, and which were chased 
away by his soldiers by the employment of fire. Particulars of 
these and other monstrous creatures which he meets with are 
recorded in his letters to his mother Olympias and Aristotle, 
under the general title of ‘ Marvels of India’.° The story appears 
in a kindred treatise entitled ‘De rebus in oriente mirabilibus’, 
of which there are two Anglo-Saxon manuscripts in the British 
Museum, viz. Cotton Tiberius Bv and Cotton Vitellius A xv, both 
illustrated. They date from the latter part of the tenth century. 
In the Tiberius MS. the text is duplicated, being in both Latin 
and Anglo-Saxon, and there are two illustrations of these ants. 
The text says that they are as big as dogs, are red and black, and 
have feet like locusts. The gold-seekers bring both male and 
female camels and load the gold upon the females. These then 
hasten back to their young foals, but the males left behind are 
discovered by the ants and devoured. And while they are busy 
with them the females get back across the river with the men, for 
‘they are so swift that you might think they were flying’. 

The artist has carefully followed his text. In the first illustra- 


* Book XVI, chs. 4 and 15. ? Book XVII, ch. 42. 

3 Polyhistor, ch. xxxiii. * Oratio 35. 

-5 For translations and notes, see J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Megasthenes and Arrian. © See Julius Zacker, Pseudocallisthenes, p. 135. 
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tion (pl. XX XVIII, 1), within a pink border, we see the desert 
with mountains partly blue and partly flesh-coloured. In the 
upper part are two red dog-like animals, viz. the ants, grubbing 
up nuggets of gold with their snouts, the nuggets being visible 
beneath their feet. In the lower part two more ‘ants’ are doing 
the same, the head and fore legs of one being down the hole. 
Above the sky-line is brilliant green. In the second (pl. XX XVIII, 
2), within an olive green border, a river runs diagonally 
from top to bottom, coloured blue. On the left is the desert, 
flesh-coloured, on which the male camel which has been left 
behind stands attacked by three similar red ‘ants’, which fly at 
its neck, belly, and hind-leg. Meanwhile the gold-seeker is 
returning across the river on the female which is bridled. The 
saddle is visible behind and a bag of gold hangs at the rider’s 
knee. On the right bank the foal stands patiently (or impatiently) 
awaiting its mother’s return. The camels are orange-red, the foal 
flesh-tinted. Above the sky-line is a rich red. 

In the Vitellius MS., which has been damaged by fire, all events 
are combined in one picture (pl. XX XIX). On the left at the 
top is a hole in the ground with about twenty lumps of gold lying 
about. On either side of the hole is a rough animal more or less 
like a dog with a lump of gold in its teeth. These are the ‘ants’ 
guarding the gold. On the right is the male camel tethered toa 
tree (damaged). Three ‘ants’ are attacking it, flying at its belly, 
back, and flank. Across the middle of the picture is a winding 
river, and below this a conventional tree or plant with flower, 
growing out of a red pot set in a three-legged iron ring. On the 
right of this and tethered to it by a rope round its neck is the 
foal, and on the left stands a man clad in a tunic and with him 
the female camel raised upon a mound or sand-hill. On its back 
is a square howdah-like structure in which are visible nine lumps 
of gold gained from the ants. It is probably a box or case on 
which the rider sits, as the camel is bridled. The camels are 
badly drawn, and there is much blue, yellow, and pink colouring." 

This story passed into the Bestiary and took its place alongside 
that of the ant-lion of the west, but in a still more attractive 
form. Using the Latin version again in the appendix to Hugo, 
it runs as follows : 

‘And they say that there are in Ethiopia ants as big as a dog, 
which dig up the sand which contains gold with their feet ; and 
they keep guard over it that no one rob them, and if any come 
to rob them, they pursue them with fatal results. But those who 


* See T. O. Cockayne’s Narratiunculae Anglice Conscriptae, 1861, p. 63, for 
texts. 
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mean to steal the gold bring mares with their young foals and 
starve them for three days; they then tie up the foals on the 
banks of the river which runs between them and the ants, and 
having put pack-saddles on their backs drive the mares across 
the stream. And they graze in the fields on the further side. 
But when the ants see the pack-saddles and receptacles’ upon 
their backs they collect the golden sand and put it in them, 
believing that they are hiding it there. And when the day is 
drawing to its close and the mares have got a good bellyful and 
are laden with gold, they hear their little foals hinnying through 
hunger, and so they hurry back to them (across the stream) with 
much gold.’’ 

There does not seem to be any sermo attached to this story in 
the Latin bestiaries, nor are there any illustrations, which is much 
to be deplored. It is probable that the ecclesiastical commentators 
and bestiary writers concentrated on the story of the common ant 
as affording better material on which to base a moral, especially 
as they were able to use Solomon’s admonition to the sluggard as 
a starting-point ; and so they neglected the Ethiopian ant and the 
artists followed suit. 

The French bestiaries follow the Latin, and as usual Isidore is 
the authority. In Philip de Thaun’s rhyming version of the 
twelfth century the story is told in twenty-one lines with heading 
in Latin. In the manuscript at the British Museum, the latter is 
| mutilated : 


‘Est quedam manieries formicarum primum in mundum 


* Scrinia et clitellas. 

2 In MS. Gg-6-s, the fifteenth-century Bestiary at Cambridge, the animals 
employed are camels. The story also appears in Sir John Maundevile’s Travels. 
The scene is laid in Ceylon and the ants are called ‘pismyres’. ‘In the yle is a great 
hyll of golde that pismyres kepe, & they do fine golde from the other that is not fine 
golde and the pismyres are as great as houndes, so that no man dare come there for 
dread of pismyres that should assayle them so that men may not worke in that gold 
nor get thereof but by subtiltie, and therefore whan it is righte hote the pismyres 
hide them in the earth from undern to none of the daye, and than men of the 
countrey take cameles and dormedaries & other beastes & go thether and charge them 
with gold and go away fast or the pismyres come out of the earth. And other times 
whan it is not so hot and the pismyres hide them not, they take mares that have 
foles, & they lay upon these mares two long vessels as it were two smale barels and 
the mouth upwards and drive them thether and holde their foles at home, and whan 
the pismyres se these vessels they springe therein, for they have of kinde to leve no 
hole nor pyt open, and anone they fy] these vessels with golde, and whan men think 
that the vessels be full, they take the foles and bringe them as nere as they dare, and 
then they whine, and the mares heare them, and anon they come to their foles, and 
so they take the gold, for these pismires will suffer beastes for to go among them 
but no men.’ The Voiage and trauaile of Syr John Maundevile, Knight, London, 
1568. 
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canum,’ whereas in the Merton College manuscript the heading 
is 
‘Et est quedam manieries formicarum in Ethiopia in modum 
canum’, which is much more correct. 

The first two lines run : 


Uncor Ysodorus de altre furmi dit plus: 
En Ethiopie en sunt ki del gran deceu sunt." 


The incidents correspond with the Latin version, but instead 
of a pack-saddle there is mentioned um petit decolez on the backs of 
the mares. This word is not in Godefroi. In the Merton College 
manuscript it reads as berchelet, which appears in Godefroi as 
berselet, a diminutive of derceau, a cradle; and it is rendered by 
Thos. Wright as ‘a little basket’. 

In Guillaume’s rhyming version of the thirteenth century the 
story occupies forty-eight lines. The resemblance of the ants 
to dogs is fully expressed : 


De chiens ont tote la faiture 
E sont ben de lor estature. 


The receptacles on the pack-saddles are called escrins, and are : 
Alsi luisanz com est or fins, 


which presumably is part of the deception, as it is before they 
are filled. The mares return laden 


Del bon or precios e cher. 


for the enrichment, of their masters, but on the other hand 


Les formiz en sont dolanz, 


in other words ‘are very sick’. There is no moral.’ 
Manuscripts of Guillaume are invaluable as they have illustra- 
tions of the story, though only to a limited extent. Perhaps the 
best is to be found in MS. 14969 Frangais, Bibl. Nat., Paris (fig. 2). 
The miniature is divided into three parts. On the left is an ant- 
heap with about a dozen ants upon it. On the right is standing 
corn with many ants passing to and fro between it and an ant- 
heap, and climbing up the stalks; these two relate to the story 
of the common ant. In the middle is illustrated the story of the 
Ethiopian ant. A mare coloured blue is feeding. Between its 


* MS. Nero A v, ‘del gran deceu’ = ‘de la grandeur de chien’. 

2 MSS. Egerton 613, Vespasian A vii, and other manuscripts have been 
consulted. 
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legs is a heap of sand crowded with ants which are running up 
and down busily filling the pockets or other receptacles attached 
to the pack-saddle with gold-dust. The ants are not uniformly 
drawn ; three at least are like little terriers with curly tails. The 
artist has heaped up the sand conveniently to enable the ants to 
climb up to the pack-saddle. The lower part of the miniature is 
occupied by the river which rises at the left margin and flows 
along to the right, a pretty little artistic arrangement. Outside the 
panel on the left a man clad in a yellow tunic stands with a foal 
beside him also blue. He carries a large axe and beckons. In 
MS. 1444 Frangais (Bibl. Nat., Paris) one of the four illustrations 
shows the Ethiopian ants as a pair of big yellow dogs standing 


la foxume. 


Uh. 


Fic, 2. Legend of Ethiopian Ant. MS. 14969 Frangais. Bibl. Nat. Paris. 


upon a purple-pink hill facing each other. There are no other 
details. In MS. Roy 2 B vii (B.M.) there are two illustrations 
of ants. One of them shows about fifteen very badly-drawn ants 
on an ant-hill, which is flanked by trees. These are the common 
ants. The other (fig. 3) shows three ants, drawn as large dogs, upon 
a hill. They are barking at two armed men who are attacking 
them. These are the Ethiopian ants. The artists of the French 
bestiaries seem to have been attracted here and there by this story, 
which certainly lends itself to picturesque treatment, but the 
details are meagre. 

As to the identity of this so-called Indian ant we are wholly in 
the dark. Apparently there was 2 four-footed animal of some 
kind which had a resemblance to a lion and which burrowed 
in the ground like an ant, and so may have acquired the name of 
‘ant-lion’. It is difficult to believe that it can have had any 
resemblance to an ant. Very few people seem to have seen it, 
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and in course of time popular imagination invested it with the 
two-fold nature of ant and lion; and so arose the story that, its 
father being a lion, it could not eat herbs, and its mother being 
an ant it could not eat flesh, and consequently it died of starvation. 
This creature must be the original of the puppnxodéwv of the 
LXX; but in view of the agreement by all commentators that 
the Hebrew word Jajisch denotes a lion or old lion, it is reason- 
able to ask why the LXX did not so translate it, and why Jerome 
and the Vulgate render it a tiger. Putting aside the possibility 
that the LXX had a different Hebrew text to work on which 
contained some other word than J/ajisch, the probability is that the 
LXX purposely employed the ant-lion because they thought it 


Fic. 3. Legend of Ethiopian Ant. MS. Roy. 2 B vii. 


suited the context so well. They would be aware of any current 
story that the lion-like uépyné of the classical writers like Herodotus 
or Megasthenes could not eat flesh like its father or herbs like its 
mother, and so died of hunger, or in their own words ‘ for lack of 
prey’, and preferred to make use of it. It may be argued that 
‘lion’ suited the context quite well enough. Granted, then the 
only thing we can do is to credit the LXX with thinking that 
they knew better than we, and be satisfied that they used the 
fabled ‘ant-lion’ in preference to the ‘lion’ because of the striking 
defects of its digestion. 

Jerome’s translation of ‘tiger’ is difficult to understand. 
Apparently he was not satisfied with the translation of the LXX, 
perhaps on account of uncertainty regarding the identity of the 
ant-lion, or through ignorance of the allusion. In these circum- 
stances we should expect him to have used simply ‘lion’, and the 
fact that he did not do so rather raises the question of the original 
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texts that the LXX and he employed. Into this phase of the 
matter I am not competent to go. 

There was considerable speculation afterwards about the nature 
of the ‘ant-lion’. Albertus Magnus (thirteenth century) in his 
treatise, De parvis animalibus sanguinem non habentibus,’ after 
describing the ant-lion as an insect, and its habits from personal 
observation, adds: ‘If we can have any belief in those things 
which are written in the letter of Alexander about the marvels of 
India, then there are in India ants as big as dogs and foxes, 
having four legs and hooked claws ; and they guard the moun- 
tains of gold and destroy men who come to get it. But this 
has not been sufficiently tested by experience.’ Bochart, at a 
much later date, in his chapter on the ant-lion,’ says that many 
people are anxious to know what animal is intended by the LXX 
as the pupynxodéwy, and devotes a long chapter to a survey of 
the information obtainable from classical and later sources. He 
doubts whether the Arabian and Babylonian ant-lions mentioned 
by Agatharchides, Strabo, and Elian are the same animals as the 
Indian ants which dig up the gold; and thinks Solinus has no 
justification for placing them in Aethiopia. He considers that 
the opinions expressed are only founded on report, and reserves 
judgement ‘until somebody describes this animal more exactly 
after having actually seen it’. 

We must now turn once more to the west, for the final stage 
of our inquiry. The story developed there on different lines as 
we have seen, with the result that we have the name ‘ant-lion’ 
applied to two totally different creatures. While the east con- 
ceived the ant-lion as a composite animal and blessed it as such, 
Gregory and those who followed him adopted the view that the 
ant-lion was simply ‘the lion among the ants’, that is, a large ant 
which preyed upon the smaller. Vincent de Beauvais (1 190-1264) 
tells us * that the ant-lion, so-called because it is the lion of the 
ants, is a worm of the family of the ants, but much larger. So 
long as it is small and weak, it assumes a weak and peaceful air. 
But when it has grown strong it disdains its former associates and 
joins up with a crowd of bigger ants. And so increasing in 
daring, it conceals itself and lies in wait for the ants which are 
working for their own common good ; so it is that this creature 
which in summer time has laid up no store of provisions for 
itself, snatches in winter from the others the fruit of their labours 
and destroys them. The description which Gregory gives of its 


* De Animalibus, Book XXVI, Tract. I, ch. 20. 
2 Hierozoicon, Book VI, ch. 4. 
3 Speculum Doctrinale, Book XVI, ch. 117. 
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Ant-lion. 


Palpares libelluloides (magnified ) 


Ant-lion, Male fly 


Vol. III, pl. XL 


Ant-lion. Female fly 
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habits is extraordinarily accurate, and we may be tempted to think 
that in his day the name was applied to a particular species of 
large ants, but this would be difficult to verify. 

The ant-lion is found in numbers in the tropics and also in the 
neighbourhood of the Mediterranean. In its larval form it 
measures from 3 to 3 of an inch in length, and is a repulsive crea- 
ture with a flattened oval body and enormous head and jaws. The 
specimen illustrated (pl. XL) is the Pa/pares libelluloides of Linnaeus, 
and is a native of Southern Europe (Mediterranean). It is a large 
kind, ¢ of an inch long, and develops into a beautiful lace-winged 
fly something like a dragon-fly. The male measures about 43 in. 
across the wings, the female about 5 in." There were some ant- 
lions on view in the Caird Insect House at the Zoological Gardens 
in 1914, but they were so buried in the sand that I could not see 
them ; and ona further visit I was told that they had died. There 
are, however, plenty of specimens in the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington ; and I here take the opportunity of expressing 
my thanks to Mr. G. J. Arrow for the valuable help he gave me 
in selecting specimens and for facilities for photographing them. 

The ant-lion in nature is a wicked creature, and its method of 
capturing its prey diabolical. In a sandy spot frequented by ants 
it hollows out a funnel-like depression by moving backwards round 
and round, using its head asa shovel. It then buries itself in the 
sand at the bottom with only its pincer-like horns projecting. 
An ant comes along over the top and slips part of the way down 
on the loose sand. It tries to recover itself and climb up again, 
but the old devil at the bottom flings up a shower of sand with 
its flat head on to the ant and knocks it down again. This is 
repeated until the poor thing falls to the bottom exhausted and is 
devoured. The scene is illustrated in a fanciful way in Princess 
Mary’s Gift-book, but more fully in an illustration in Roésel’s 
Insecten-Belustigung, a monthly magazine devoted to insect studies 
in the middle of the eighteenth century.” In this work we have 
a detailed description and five full-page illustrations, the first of 
which is reproduced here (pl. XLI). It shows in a series the opera- 
tions of the ant-lion, first in forming its pit and then in catching 
its prey, as has been indicated. 

In these notes I have endeavoured to give the life history of 
the ant-lion in its legendary form. Not being a naturalist or 
acquainted with India I can make no suggestion as to the identity 
of the ant-lion which is said to be like a dog. All the attempts 


' A good illustration of an adult fly may be seen in The Living Animals of the 
World, vol. ii, p. 700. 
? Vol, iii, p. Tor. 
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which have been made are so vague that they are not of much 
value. But despite this difficulty I think there is a fair case in 
favour of the employment by the LXX of the dog-like puppnkod€ar 
in Job, as explained by its legend. 

In the case of the ant-lion of the west we are on safer ground, 
and if Gregory were here on earth he should I think be congratu- 
lated on the excellent definition of the creature which he has 
given in his Mora/ia in Job. 
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The Roman Road, Rowhook (Sussex) to Farley 
Heath (Surrey) 


By S. E. Winsott, M.A. 


A srretcu of about four yards of the Roman Stane Street, or 
rather the core of it, which I have recently laid bare at Alfoldean, 
near Slinfold, Sussex, was made up of two layers of biggish slabs 
of local stone set in sand on top of the local clay. The surface of 
the Roman road had been used in the make-up of the modern 
road (1810), but plenty of it is scattered about in the fields, and 
it is quite obvious that it was composed of three elements : chert 
from the lower greensand at Petworth and Fittleworth, flints from 
the South Downs, and sea-pebbles from the south coast, probably 
Shoreham. This definite datum, and the knowledge that near 
Rowhook on the line of the Rowhook-Farley Heath road, as 
marked on the Ordnance map, was a field traditionally called 
‘Stone Field’, prompted me to test the line for road-metal, after 
having obtained permission from Mr. Lee Steere, of Ockley, and 
a series of friendly landowners and farmers. 

It was encouraging to know at the start, from personal investi- 
gation, that both Alfoldean and Farley are incontestably Roman 
sites. The next thing was to find out on what evidence the line 
had been given on the Ordnance map. The witnesses are, as far 
as I could learn, Capt. Le Poer Trench, Ordnance Survey officer 
in the early nineteenth century; six gentlemen from Cranleigh, 
Ewhurst, Slinfold, and Rudgwick, whose names are found in the 
original name-books of the Ordnance Survey under 1870, and who 
made their inference from metal strewn over the fields in several 
places on the route; and finally, Mr. J. P. Harrison, who wrote 
in the Surrey Archaeological Collections, vol. vi, pp. I-10, in 1874. 
Nothing, I believe, has been added during the last fifty years. 
Meanwhile, the faint surface traces have become fainter; and 
sceptics, among them Col. Codrington, have thrown doubt on 
the existence of the road. Others, more easy-minded, have 
accepted it practically on Harrison’s evidence. As to these latter, 
probably few of them could show ten yards of its line to an 
independent referee anywhere on the first five miles of its course 
from Rowhook. Not one yard of it is coincident with any 
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modern road, and only a few yards in one place happen to 
coincide with a woodland path ; and there are only four ploughed 
fields which surrender their evidence to the eye which knows 
what to look for. Elsewhere it is to be dug for in pasture fields 
and woodlands. The pastures have all, without exception, once 
been arable, and consequently the metal has been much scattered ; 
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Sketch-map of Rowhook-Farley Heath road. 


but the woodlands have been little disturbed, and here is the 
best chance. 

My method was to accept the Ordnance map line and to go out 
into the fields and woods and become familiar with the line, and 
then probe for the metal. As this is seldom more than 18 in. 
down, an iron probing rod soon found it, and the spade in nearly 
all cases found the required combination—a loose substratum of 
local stone, and on this mainly chert, with some flints and pebbles. 

I began in Stone Field, pasture once plough, on Bury St. Aus- 
ten’s estate, about a mile from Rowhook. The line was soon 
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found, and metal in a rather thin layer was dug up in five places 
just under the top spit, which had been ploughed. North of this 
Furzen Copse yielded evidence which would have satisfied 
Codrington. About a foot down on the average my diggers 
found the road. It is 18 ft*wide, the centre showing a camber 
of about 7 in. above the sides; the metal is mainly chert, with 
some flints, and fewer pebbles, and is now about ¢ in. in thickness, 
with a thin layer of local ragstone underneath. Right or left of 
the line there is nothing but soft yellow and grey clay with a little 
crumbly sandstone intermixed. The road lay open probably for 
centuries after it dropped into desuetude, and was no doubt freely 
despoiled in a district where every one cries out for stone, its 
only protection being its remoteness in a thickly-wooded region. 
A stretch of 12 yards in Furzen Copse has been seen by Mr. 
Hadrian Allcroft, Dr. Eliot Curwen, Mr. Reginald Smith, and 
Miss O. M. Heath. Further north in the copse we opened 
another width of 17 ft., and all through the copse probing and 
spade-holes make it clear that the road could be laid bare. 

Then comes Jelley’s Hollow, where up the steep ascent the 
sand has been dug out. At the top no attempt has been made 
to regain the ideal alignment of the first 53 miles, which was laid 
perfectly straight from Rowhook to Farley Heath Camp. Instead, 
one finds an agger across the heath, protected by embankments, 
pointing, at the place where it finally disappears, a little to the 
west of Farley Camp. Digging for stone has almost certainly 
obliterated the remaining 13 miles, nor is the rest of the course 
clear, though the claims of Ride Lane are by no means so 
improbable as they look at first sight. 

How is the multifarious character of this road to be explained ? 
After Stane Street, a first-class road, was made about a.D. 100, it 
was soon found necessary to make a track north-west to Guildford 
and the Wey. An already existing British way through the 
woodlands and over the hills wasimproved. A fairly good stone 
surface was supplied by the Romans for the first five miles, and 
it was made dead straight to its objective. Once off the Wealden 
clay and up in the sandy and stony dry hills, it needed little except 
the natural local metal, which, when mounded, made comparatively 
good going. Up Jelley’s Hollow, the easiest way by far over 
the top, the British pack-horse hollow road was naturally utilized : 
and if Ride Lane (though leading a little east of Farley Camp) 
were pressed into the service, it would not be in the least sur- 
prising. The whole route of nine miles was a secondary road 
on which patrols and pack-horses could move with tolerable ease. 
From which end was it made up? The chert and flint might 
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have come from either north or south, though the north supply 
is nearer; the sea pebbles only from the south, and, so far as 
I have observed, they are found only for about two miles north 
of Rowhook. 

Its further extensions north and south are interesting problems 
which cannot now be dealt with ; but I will merely indicate the 
probable route from Rowhook south-east to the coast. At Row- 
hook it deflected a little west, and passing where Knepp Castle 
ruins now stand, and by Ashhurst Church, it avoided the Adur 
marshes and so hit the west end of the Roman bridge at Bramber ; 
thence down the east side of the valley to Shoreham. 
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Stone axe-hammer from Norfolk.—Associated (and perhaps con- 
temporary) with a large specimen of the usual heater-shape, the 
dolerite axe-hammer here illustrated by permission of Mr. J. P. B. 
Burchell is remarkable in more than one respect, and may be an 
ancient import from Scandinavia, as the material is not local. It is 
rubbed smooth but much pitted, with white quartz inclusions, and 
has an unusually large circular perforation (1-6 in. diam.) with only 
a trace of the hour-glass feature within, the result of drilling from 
both faces. One face is flatter than the other, and the sides taper 


Stone axe-hammer from Norfolk (4). 


towards the butt, which is flat and oblong (1-5x 1-1 in.). It comes 
from Horning on the River Bure, 9 miles NE. of Norwich and 8 miles 
from the coast. In the British Museum (Sturge Collection) there is 
a similar specimen, of a different rock, from Cawton, N.R. Yorks. 
with a smaller perforation of the same character, and the cutting edge 
rounded by use: the butt end is rounded both on the faces and sides, 
but has also been considerably bruised and may have been oblong 
and flat originally. It is 5-7 in. long, just half an inch longer than the 
example here illustrated. 


Bronze Age burial near Brough.—The Yorkshire Post for 2nd July 
last reports the discovery of a human skeleton during the excavations 
made for a house at Mill Hill, Elloughton, near Brough. The find 
was reported on by Mr. T. Sheppard of the Hull Museum. Mill Hill 
is capped by chalky gravel of late glacial age, resting upon oolitic clay, 
and in this gravel were found the remains of a child of apparently about 
ten or twelve years of age. The burial is a typical one of the Bronze 
Age, the body being flexed and laid on its left side. Near the head 
was found a decorated pot and at the feet another in a better state of 
preservation, with zigzag ornament made by the thumb-nail. Beneath 
the skeleton a small bronze bracelet was discovered. Previous dis- 
coveries on Mill Hill include a large number of neolithic implements, 
fragments of a Bronze Age beaker and Roman potsherds. In the 
gravel, but at a greater depth, have also been found remains of 
Elephas antiquus, Reindeer, Rhinoceros, and other animals. 
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Discovery of a Bee-hive Hut in Fersey—Mr. E. T. Nicolle, Local 
Secretary for the Channel Islands, sends the following note: 

In June of this year the Société Jersiaise explored a small tumulus 
on the most elevated part of a promontory known as L’Oeillére, on 
the property of La Sergenté, in the parish of St. Brelade, Jersey. 
There are indications that this mound was originally surrounded by 
a circle of stones. Its highest point is 5 ft. above the soil, which from 
time immemorial has been undisturbed by cultivation. 

A trench was opened on the east side, when a great number of 
stones of varied dimensions was unearthed. When the floor-level 
towards the centre was reached, some paving-stones were detected, 
on which rested the débris of two urns. It was at first thought that 
we had discovered a Dolmenic structure of loose stones, which had 
collapsed, but on tracing the paved floor we came upon a low circular 
wall and at its western extremity four large stones planted upright 
in the floor, and rising about 8 in. above it, forming a platform 5 ft. in 
length. The circular wall was traced around this platform, and the 
remains of two urns were found at this spot. Further to the south 
two upright pillars, 3 ft. high and 2 ft. 6 in. apart, with a threshold, 
forming a doorway, with an avenue of approach of two rows of 
upright stones, were discovered. The explorers then realized that 
they had brought to light not a place of burial but a habitation of the 
living—a bee-hive hut. 

Its dimensions are 11 ft. diam. The roof has fallen in, but the 
wall remains to show the converging system on which the dome was 
constructed. Each layer of rough flat stones, laid without mortar of 
any kind, overlaps the layer beneath it. The roof at the centre 
could not have exceeded 4 ft. 6 in. in height. The platform or bed 
was not paved. No hearth proper could be located. 

The food vessels are of slender pottery. One is much less damaged 
than its associates. They are all of the same type, shallow, with 
a rim or shoulder and a round bottom. Judging from the pottery, 
this hut belongs to the Bronze Age, and is the first structure of its 
kind found in the Channel Isles. It is similar in construction to 
those figured at pages 67, 69, and 169 of Baring-Gould’s Book of 
Dartmoor. 

The circular wall has been consolidated by the intrusion of im- 
perceptible cement binders. 


A Danish bronze celt in England.—By the courtesy of the Curator 
of Scarborough Museum, it is possible to substantiate the report 
that the palstave here illustrated was found in British soil, and 
is therefore a link between Denmark and this country in the Bronze 
Age. According to Mr. Robert Orr it was given to his father about 
1870 by Mr. Christopher Bell, a cabinet-maker of Driffield, E.R. Yorks, 
and had been found some time before in opening a barrow on the 
outskirts of that town, known as the King’s Mount or Mound or else 
in the King’s Field. He is under the impression that more grave- 
goods were found as well as a skeleton, and that they were shared 
among some of the burgesses of Driffield. Mr. Bell was curious to 
know what sort of an edge it would take, and put it on the grind- 
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stone, but found the metal intensely hard. Apart from this the 
palstave is intact and still shows the seam of the double-mould in 
which it was cast. The type is unmistakable, and comparison may 


SSS 


Danish bronze celt from Yorkshire (2). 


be made with a Danish example in the Bronze Age Guide (British 
Museum), 2nd ed., fig. 138 (right). The date may be as early as 
1300 B.C., and more traces of intercourse may be expected on the 


East Coast. 


Foreign strike-a-light from Northants.—By a strange coincidence 
a second Scandinavian relic has come to light, and is here illustrated 


by courtesy of the Director of Leicester Museum. 


It is 5-1 in. 


long and consists of a pointed oval quartzite, with two flat faces 
and the side grooved all round, so as to fit into the belt (Rygh, 
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Foreign strike-a-light from Northants (3). 


Norske Oldsager, figs. 154-6); and the shorter face has a groove 


worn in the middle by repeated blows from the steel. 


Specimens for 


the same purpose, but of different shape, are known in Ireland as 
‘tracked’ stones; but the type figured is almost confined to Scan- 
dinavia, and this is the first example found in England. It was 
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ploughed up near Northampton, and remains in private hands, 
The date is now fixed between A.D. 300 and 500, and there are 
several from Sweden in the British Museum (Anglo-Saxon Guide, 
fig. 215). There is no reason to doubt that it was imported into 
England in the later Iron Age, and as the Roman period is excluded, 
it may be assigned with some confidence to the fifth century. <A few 
much-worn flint daggers of the late Neolithic period have been found 
near the East Coast, and two contemporary flint celts are published 
in the last volume of Archaeologia. 


Ancient gravestone in Lundy.—Yhe accompanying diagrams are 
from independent sketches kindly sent by Captain Lewis Loyd and 
Mr. Franklin White, and represent a stone with so uneven a surface 
that there may be some doubt as to the lettering, though the meaning 
is fairly certain. The slab is of granite, roughly shaped, with an 
average length of 5% ft., and breadth of 13 ft., and may be seen in 
a corner of the burial ground on Lundy Island in the Bristol Channel. 
The inscription is cut about 4 in. deep, and is confined to one face. 
in the opinion of Captain Loyd, who trenched the adjoining soil in 


Inscription from gravestone in Lundy. 


the presence of the Rector, Rev. H. H. Lane, the slab is not in its 
original position, but has been moved within recent years, as under- 
neath was found modern rubbish. The sketches have been submitted 
to our Fellow Mr. Henry Jenner, who suggests the reading [T|IGERNI 
TIGERNI, a personal name: in the genitive, the meaning being— 
The tombstone (or, In memory) of Tigernus, son of Tigernus. The 
recumbent | is very common and almost invariably marks the end 
of a word; and the sickle-shaped G is mentioned in V. C. H. Corn- 
wall, i, 411, in Mr. Arthur Langdon’s chapter on Early Christian 
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monuments. The name here Latinized is the Gaelic Tighearna or 
Welsh Teyrn, meaning Prince or Lord; and would date the stone 
towards the end of the period 450-650 on account of its direction 
along the stone, those across the stone being the earlier. Some of 
the above points are discussed in Mr. Jenner’s paper on a Cornish 
example in Yournal of Royal Institution of Cornwall, no. 69 (1922) ; 
and both the material and lettering point to a connexion with Corn- 
wall rather than South Wales. 


Richborough Excavations ——Mr. A. G. K. Hayter, F.S.A., sends the 
following summary of legible Roman coins found : 


| 
| Excava- 
Per- tions, Finds 
centage Dating. | Spring during | Totals, 
of Total. and Sept. | Previous 
| 10 yrs. 
| 
27 Republican, rst—3rd cent., until 260 | 26 2 29 
17°5 A.D. 260-307 | 127 63 190 
19°3 Constantine Period, a. p. 307-363 112 97 209 
6:2 House of Valentinian I, a. p. 363-383 35 32 67 
Total of Coins until a. p. 333 | 300 195 495 
Theodosian Period, a. p. 383-395 | 417 172 589 


Total 367 1084 
Total of Coins examined, including illegible ones: 
Excavations Finds during Total 
Spring and Sept. 1922. previous 10 years. j 
808 398 1,206 


The latest datable coin is a Siliqua (AR) of Honorius : 
Obs. DN HONORIVS P F AVG Bust diademed and draped r. 


Rev. Within a wreath: VOT V MVLT X. Milan mint-mark MDPS 
Cohen 63. Date: a.p. 398 


Excavations at Meltham, Yorks, West Riding.—Mr. I. A. Richmond 
sends the following note: 

About half a mile southwest of Meltham, the goo feet contour line 
crosses an irregularly shaped fort, about 200 ft. by 260 ft. in size, of 
which the four main angles face the cardinal points. A week’s 
excavation at the end of April revealed that the fort was surrounded 
on three sides by a V-shaped ditch dug 6 ft. deep in the solid mill- 
stone grit, and upon all sides by a rampart composed of earth and 
stones, or of upcast from the ditch, resting upon an artificial band of 
clay, which was levelled over uneven ground. Corner towers were 
searched for in vain. The fort possessed one double gateway only, 
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on its north-eastern side, simply built in wood, unprovided with 
guard-chambers, and roughly floored with cobbles, not found else- 
where. At its eastern corner this road was drained by a small channel 
into the ditch. Despite careful search no traces of buildings or roads 
were found within the fort, and the only ‘find’ was the upper stone 
of a mill-stone grit quern, embedded in the south-western rampart. 
The fort may therefore represent an abortive and probably early 
attempt to cross the hills by what is an inconvenient route. 

The excavations will be described and illustrated in the handbook, 
Huddersfield in Roman Times, shortly to be issued by the Tolson 
Memorial Museum at Huddersfield, for which the work was done. 


Potsherds found near Great Hormead, Herts —Mr. A. Whitford 
Anderson, Local Secretary for Hertfordshire, reports that the following 
potsherds were recently dug up by a ditcher in Great Hormead, 
which is the parish adjoining Braughing, where there was an important 
Roman settlement. Portion of neck of narrow vase, 13 in. diam. at 
neck with beaded shoulder; fine grey ware (Roman). Portion of 
neck of shallow vessel, internal diameter of neck about 73 in., of fine 
whitish clay black unglazed both sides; ornamented round shoulder 
with five rows of sunk lines (Roman). Lower part of saucer or vase 
of black ware, body ornamented with scale pattern (Roman). Portion 
of neck of wide-mouthed vessel, internal diameter of mouth about 
84 in., of fine whitish clay red on both sides but no indication of 
glaze; round the shoulder is an ornamental band of two courses of 
zigzag combed work (Roman). Portion of saucer of fine black ware, 
diameter about 63 in., depth 13 in. (Roman). Portion of black ware 
saucer with pedestal base (Roman). Portion of mouth of vessel, 
internal diameter of mouth about 7% in., of fine clay, grey inside and 
red outside with traces of red glaze; no overhanging lip but imme- 
diately below is a band of one row of thumb-marks (probably 
Medieval). 


Roman Remains at Portskewett, Monmouthshire-—Dr. R. E. M. 
Wheeler, F.S.A., Local Secretary for Monmouthshire and South 
Wales, sends the three following notes: Remains of a Roman building, 
presumably a ‘villa’, have been found this year (1923) by a farmer 
on the summit of Portskewett Hill, near Chepstow, Monmouthshire 
(O. S. 6” Mon. XXX SE., on and around the 175 datum point on 
Portskewett Hill). A short length of rubble walling 2 ft. 4 in. broad 
has been uncovered, and the surrounding soil is littered with roof tiles 
and other débris. Beside the wall were found bones of a young child, 
fragments of red-painted wall-plaster, a piece of Samian form 31, and 
the following nine bronze coins :—one of Claudius Gothicus, one of 
Constantius II as Caesar, two of Constantius II as Augustus, two of 
Valens, two illegible of mid- or late-fourth century date, and one minim 
with Constantinian head. Pieces of iron slag have also been found, 
and iron has been worked at various periods on the southern slopes of 
the hill. 


Caerwent.—A large part of Caerwent has changed hands recently 
including several areas not yet excavated. One of these, an orchard 
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immediately south of the main road and adjoining the churchyard, 
is to be built upon, and in order to retrieve some information regard- 
ing the character of the Roman buildings here, the National Museum, 
with assistance from the Haverfield Trust, has recently cut trenches 
across the site. The work has revealed the foundations of three 
oblong ‘shops’, and part of a set of baths opening upon a peristyle 
courtyard. Many alterations took place during the Roman period, 
but in their final state the walls are remarkably well preserved. For 
example, a circular room, probably a plunge bath, stands to a depth 
of 12 ft. below the top stone, and other rooms retain their hypo- 
causts and cement lining in excellent preservation. Amongst the 
finds are three tiles bearing the stamp of the Second Legion ; hitherto, 
only one such tile has been found in Caerwent. 


Caves at Craig-y-Nos, North-West Breconshire -—One of these 
caves has been slightly excavated by the National Museum of Wales. 
Clay hearths were found containing coarse Romano-British pottery, 
a silver finger-ring of third or fourth century type, and a Roman 
carved bone pin. It may here be noted that many of the Welsh caves, 
like those elsewhere in Britain, were evidently occupied frequently 
during the Roman period. 


Anglo-Saxons in Suffolk—A newspaper account of the discovery 
of Anglian burials at Badwell Ash, 9 miles east-by-north of Bury 
St. Edmunds has been corrected by our Fellow Rev. Edmund Farrer, 
Local Secretary. About half a mile north-east of the church a 
gravel-pit belonging to Mr. le Grice has produced iron weapons from 
time to time, and a spear, knife, and shield-bosses have been identified 
as of the sixth century, no doubt from inhumations, that form of 
burial being as common as cremation in East Anglia during the 
pagan period. This pit is 30 ft. deep, but all the bones and weapons 
were found between 3 ft. and 44 ft. from the surface, mostly in the 
line of a former trench. Gravel-digging will be resumed after the 
harvest, and care taken to preserve and locate any further finds. 


Sheldon Chapel, Beoley Church, Worcestershire—Mr. E. A. B. 
Barnard, F.S.A., Local Secretary for Worcestershire, reports that 
all the work contemplated in connexion with the Sheldon Chapel 
and Monuments in Beoley Church has now been completed. The 
committee decided to postpone the completion of the work in the 
chapel and vault until after the new system of drainage had been 
tested by the winter rains. The test was a somewhat severe one, and 
after a careful inspection on 17th March last the system was found 
to be working very satisfactorily. 

The committee therefore instructed Messrs. Bridgeman, of Lichfield, 
to proceed with the cleaning of the monument to Ralph Sheldon 
(died 1546), which was completed under the superintendence of 
Mr. Philip B. Chatwin, F.S.A. Thus all the four monuments have 
been cleaned and repaired, but no re-tincturing has been attempted 
upon any of them. The interior walls of the chapel have been 
re-coloured, and this has included the removal of the very unsightly 
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borders of black paint which surrounded the Sheldon tablets, and 
had been placed there in comparatively recent times. 

The work has been accomplished at an expenditure of £274 175s. 2d., 
this sum being exactly balanced by the 174 donations received by the 
treasurers. All the documents connected with the fund have been 
placed with the parochial records preserved in Beoley Church. 

In conclusion it should be noted that the oolite block of stone 
carved with a figure which tradition claims as representing an Abbot 
of Pershore, has at the same time been removed and placed inside the 
church in the south-east wall of the nave. This stone was formerly 
outside the church, set in the south-west wall, and was weathering 
badly from Jong-continued exposure. 


Bells at Chalk Church, Kent.—An inquiry was recently held by the 
Chancellor of Rochester diocese into the manner in which the rehanging 
of the three ancient bells at Chalk Church had been carried out. 
One of the bells was probably cast by Thomas of Weston about 1348 
and the other two by John Wilner of Borden in 1634. It was shown 
that the bells had been mutilated by the removal of the canons, 
owing to neglect in complying with the terms of the faculty which 
stipulated that the work should be done under the instructions of an 
architect. Every effort had been made by the registrar and the 
architect to impress on the vicar the importance of not removing the 
canons, but the founder considered it necessary to remove them, and 
the vicar neglected to call in the architect to inquire into the matter, 
with the result that the damage was done. The founder claimed that 
it was acommon practice to remove the canons, but admitted that it 
was not necessary in order to quarter-turn a bell, and stated that had 
he been instructed he could have prepared suitable headstocks which 
would have made the removal of the canons unnecessary. 

The Chancellor found that the provisions of the faculty had not 
been carried out, and that the vicar had not had the work done under 
the advice of the architect, but had allowed the bells to be mutilated 
in direct opposition to his advice. He impressed on the clergy and 
parochial church councils not only the necessity of loyally carrying out 
the provisions of faculties, but also the importance of making full use 
of the system of advisory committees recently set up. He said that 
those who refused to be guided by the committees, and who ignored 
the conditions laid down in faculties, played into the hands of those 
who wished churches to be taken over by the State. If the ecclesiastical 
courts were ignored it would be said that the Church was powerless to 
safeguard her own buildings and the treasures they contained. If the 
Diocesan Advisory Committee said the advice of a particular person 
should be sought, it should be sought; and if that advice were included 
in a faculty, it would have to be followed. He trusted the clergy and 
parochial church councils would loyally support the system as at 
present administered. 


Great Dunham Church, Norfolk.—The Rev. J. F. Williams sends 
the following note: Recent investigations at Great Dunham Church 
make it probable that the two tower arches of the Saxon central tower 
are formed for the most part of Roman brick, and that, apart from 
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the two capitals, no freestone has been used in their construction. 
The arches of the shallow arcading on the north and south walls of 
the nave [Baldwin Brown, ii, 137] also seem to be composed of the 
same material. The shafts are formed of projecting flints, carefully 
fitted, and the bases of three Roman bricks laid horizontally and 
arranged in steps. In fact the whole of the arches in the church, with 
the possible exception of the angular-headed doorway at the west end, 
appear to be turned in Roman brick. 


The Reliquary of the True Cross at Poitiers —Mr. H. P. Mitchell 
sends the following note: 

Through the kind assistance of M. Emile Ginot, Conservateur of the 
Bibliothéque Municipale, Poitiers, and by the courteous permission of 
Mme. la Supérieure of the Convent of Sainte-Croix, being at Poitiers 
on the 14th of this month (June 1923), I was enabled to hold in my 
hands and examine with a glass St. Radegund’s Reliquary of the 
True Cross. 

Sir Martin Conway has recently published the history of this 
celebrated object (Zhe Antiquaries Fournal, January 1923, vol. iii, p. 1), 
showing how the relic was given by the Emperor Justin II, enclosed 
in an enamelled gold case by order of the Empress Sophia, and sent 
with other gifts to Queen Radegund in or about the year 569. 
Sir Martin gives a coloured illustration of the reliquary, made from 
photographs taken under the care of M. Ginot, and remarks that no 
living expert has had the opportunity of examining it. Since it is, 
as he says, the earliest authentically dated Byzantine enamel known, 
it may be of interest to record the results of my examination. I will 
do so by reference to Sir M. Conway’s illustration and to two well- 
known examples at South Kensington—the pectoral cross from the 
Beresford Hope collection (for which a date in the ninth or tenth 
century is assumed) and the recently acquired panel from the compli- 
mentary crown of Constantine Monomachos (1042-1054). 

First, then, as to the colours of the enamels: the blues in the 
illustration are fairly true in tone, but the green is too dull, and the red 
rather too bright. Of the four colours employed—dark lapis blue, 
turquoise blue, green, and red—the green, a rich emerald hue, is alone 
truly translucent ; the dark blue is semi-translucent ; the turquoise blue 
and red are, as usual, completely opaque. The borders of rectangular 
compartments are filled, not with green stones, as Sir M. Conway 
supposes, but in my opinion with green enamel; that is to say they 
simulate, but are not, cloisonné inlay. The gold foliage pattern is 
exquisitely worked and finer than shown in the illustration. But the 
outlines are not of the hair-like tenuity of those on the South Ken- 
sington cross; on the other hand they are much finer than those on 
the panel of the crown of Constantine Monomachos. The thickness 
of the enamel, visible where it is broken, I should estimate at about 
a millimetre, or about half the thickness of that on the South Kensing- 
ton cross. The reliquary is mounted in a silver frame, and is normally 
enclosed in a silver casket, in which it shows through a glass panel, 
but from which it is easily removeable; its back is invisible, being 
closely covered and sealed. 
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Archaeology in Palestine.—We are indebted -to the Department of 
Overseas Trade for the following note: 

At Beisan, Dr. Fisher has discovered traces of Egyptian occupation, 
lasting for 400 or 500 years, in stout walls of an extensive building, 
possibly military head-quarters, and two large inscribed monumental 
stelae of Seti I and Rameses II, 1313-1225 B.c. The inscriptions, in 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, describe the military dispositions of these 
Pharaohs in Northern Palestine and across the Jordan. 

Three Arabic inscriptions have been noted at Beisan; one, of date 
A.H. 708, states that Salah ibn Abdullah ordered the construction of the 
Khan el Ahwar. Pére Janssen, of the Ecole Biblique, has published 
a monograph upon it. 

At Tantara the British School of Archaeology has conducted 
soundings which indicate the origin of the ancient Dora early in the 
second millennium B.c. The great walls of Phoenician origin have 
been traced and the sea-gate with stairway has been disclosed. 

Coffins and glass lately discovered at Ez-Zib and Shefa Amr are 
being removed to the Citadel at Acre for exhibition in the local 
museum. 


Obituary Notice 


Sir Henry Hoyle Howorth.—By the death of Sir Henry Howorth 
on 15th July last, a figure has been removed from archaeology which 
has in the past bulked largely, especially at the meetings of the Royal 
Archaeological Institute, at which his presence, so urbane and amiable, 
will be much missed. A Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries since 
1875, he was to the present generation of Fellows not so well known 
as to those who were habitually at our meetings thirty years ago, 
mainly in consequence of his advanced age which made it unwise for 
him to be out in the night air. He does not seem ever to have taken 
much part in our proceedings except in the discussions at the end of 
the reading of papers, when he frequently enlivened matters by his gift 
as a raconteur of good stories. His interests were so wide that it is 
impossible to refer to them all or to condescend upon one in which he 
was more interested than in the rest. 

The facts of his life are simple. His family was from Lancashire, 
though he was born in Lisbon in 1842, where his father was in business. 
He was educated at Rossall, where Sir John Gorst and the Rev. F. J. 
Eld, his lifelong friends, were masters. He did not proceed to either 
Oxford or Cambridge, but, turning his attention at once to the law, 
was called to the bar by the Inner Temple and joined the Northern 
Circuit. But the practice of his profession did not attract him so much 
as politics nor so much as history and science. He sat for Salford for 
some years and had always a ready pen for communications to 7he 
Times on political happenings. In other directions he distinguished 
himself by many communications to the journals of learned societies 
and to serious reviews, and as early as 1876, in publishing the first 
volume of a History of the Mongols, he began the long series of 
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important volumes issued with his name, works which he was to the 
last revising and bringing up to date; for though a vigorous contro- 
versialist—and he wrote on many matters which must always be 
subjects of controversy—he was far too broadminded to resent fair 
criticism of facts and opinions by other scholars. 

It would be wearisome to enumerate the many honours which 
accompany his name in Who’s Who, though mention may be made of 
the one he appreciated most, that conferred in 1899 when he became 
a Trustee of the British Museum. A full obituary notice was in The 
Times of 17th July 1923 and can be referred to for further details. 

It is the fashion now to make the age an age of specialists, but 
Sir Henry Howorth did not conform to that fashion. He was rather 
of those who, like Bacon, take all knowledge for their province, and so 
he was often able to suggest analogies between one subject and another 
which would not occur to the specialist, and it may be that much of 
the usefulness of his contributions to knowledge is to be traced to this 
fact. The fact, too, that he had so many interests may also explain 
the extraordinary freshness of his mind to the end of his eighty-one years, 
which was a never-ceasing cause of admiration to his many friends. 
It is too early to judge of the ultimate place that Sir Henry Howorth 
will be given in the niches of fame. That must be left to posterity. 
It is, however, permitted to us to be thankful that so attractive a 
personality was spared so long to enliven subjects which are so apt 
to lead to dry-as-dust discussion and nothing more. This Society 
may well pride itself on the fact that he was one of its oldest Fellows, 
was often on the Council and had been a Vice-President, and that his 
son, also a Fellow, carries on the family connexion with the Society 
and with archaeology. R.G 


Reviews 


The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago: a Beginning 
anda Program. By Professor J. H. BREASTED. Chicago University 
Press. Oriental Institute Communications, No. 1. 1922. 937; 
pp. 96. 

This brochure is dedicated ‘to our colleagues of the Soczété Asiatique 
on the one hundredth anniversary of its foundation in homage and 
gratitude’, having been presented to the Paris Society by Professor 
Breasted on the occasion of its centenary celebrations last year. The 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago was not primarily 
planned to carry out excavations, but ‘was designed from the first 
to furnish its members with occasional opportunities to make rapid 
exploring expeditions to the Near East and to study original materials 
in the great museums both in the Near East and in Europe. It was 
planned that these expeditions should acquire by purchase new 
bodies of original documents for the expansion of the collections 
in Haskell Oriental Museum and thus make the museum a more 
adequate magazine of materials for research, as well as a fuller 
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expression of the life of ancient man for the sake of the student body 
of the University’. The first expedition, which went out at the end 
of 1919, included, besides the Director (Professor Breasted) and 
Dr. Luckenbill (an American Assyriologist), three graduate students 
of the Department of Oriental Languages: Messrs. A. W. Shelton, 
L. S. Bull, and W. F. Edgerton. 

It is the report of the doings of this first expedition and of the 
Institute generally that was presented to the Société Asiatique and 
now lies before us. Professor Breasted tells us, with many photo- 
graphic iliustrations, the story of his pleasant and productive journey 
from Europe to Egypt, thence to Mesopotamia via Bombay, and 
across the Syrian desert to the Mediterranean coast again. We have 
called it a ‘pleasant’ journey, and so in many respects it seems to 
have been. Armed with every sort of recommendation from the 
highest authorities, Professor Breasted and his colleagues received 
the heartiest of welcomes and best of good treatment and help from 
all British and French officers and officials, and their path was made 
smooth before them in every imaginable way, so that despite political 
difficulties (then becoming acute and soon to culminate in the episode 
of King Feysal at Damascus and the sanguinary revolt in ‘Iraq) and 
other drawbacks of transport and so forth, Professor Breasted and his 
associates saw nearly everything that they wished to see, except possibly 
in French Syria and the Lebanon. Of Mesopotamia we are sure they 
can have only the most pleasurable recollections of their British hosts. 
And, in the lively hope of favours to come from the United States, the 
Arabs in Syria were only too glad to be able to help the Americans 
from Salihiyeh up the Euphrates to Aleppo across territory then just 
being evacuated by us. Probably neither French nor British travellers 
would have succeeded in getting through alive, as at that moment, in 
spite of all we could do to show our good faith, the Arabs were stupidly 
excited against their best friends the British, as well as against 
the French. 

This part of the expedition could alone be called uncomfortable, 
we take it. And it probably was rather uncomfortable! But one 
takes what one can get in the way of transport and accommodation 
in that part of the world, and is thankful. ‘Mespot’ is not Egypt, 
nor can one expect there the fleshpots of Egypt. 

Professor Breasted’s party was the first archaeological expedition 
to use the Basrah-Baghdad railroad. They were permitted to keep 
a goods van (Professor Breasted prints it in italics, as we might its 
transatlantic equivalent, a freight car) for their stuff so long as they 
were on the railway. They thus ‘stepped off’ at Ur Junction and 
visited Ur, where I greatly regretted I was not present to show them 
my excavations for the British Museum of the preceding season: 
Professor Breasted gives a photograph (fig. 4) showing the effect on 
the outline of the ziggurat after my clearing of its south-east face. 
They also went to Shahrein (Eridu) where they inspected the finds of 
Mr. R. C. Thompson, F.S.A., and myself in 1918-1919, and then visited 
the Hai sites Telloh (Lagash), the scene of de Sarzec’s labours, and 
Y6kha (the ancient Umma), which awaits the British spade, for which, 
it is hoped, it may be reserved. At Birs Nimriad (Borsippa) they 
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rightly urged the necessity of doing something to shore up the remains 
of the brick tower if its fall is to be averted. Babylon and all the 
northern sites were visited, including Nineveh, with regard to which 
an unfortunate slip has been made in the caption accompanying 
fig. 18 (Or. Inst. photo no. 6954, by D. D. L[uckenbill]), a view of the 
palace-platform of Sennacherib and Assurbanipal seen from the 
mound of Nebi Yunus, where it is stated that ‘no modern scientific 
excavations have been carried on in this great imperial city’. This 
does not refer to Nebi Yunus, which is not yet excavated, but to 
Nineveh generally. Now, Layard was not a modern excavator or 
a ‘scientific’ one in the modern sense, perhaps; but the excavations 
at Nineveh of the late Professor Leonard King and Mr. R. C. 
Thompson in 1902-1904 for the British Museum are modern enough 
—as modern, at any rate, as those of Philadelphia at Nippur. 
What the precise connotation of the blessed word ‘scientific’ may 
be taken to be in every case is difficult to say (it is a word that 
often produces a mocking smile on an Oxonian countenance), but 
I think we may take it for granted that any work done by these 
two colleagues was not done in an unscientific manner; and happily 
we are personally assured by the director of the American expedition 
that no slight upon them was intended, the remark being merely due 
to some misapprehension. Personally I think it was due to a 
confusion with Nimrdad, which has certainly never been excavated 
scientifically or in modern days, as is stated in the caption under 
fig. 21. 

S after the Assyrian sites had been visited the expedition started 
for Salihiyeh on the Euphrates, where British officers had a short 
time previously discovered in the ruins of the great Roman fortress 
the famous wall-paintings that have quite recently been published by 
M. Franz Cumont in the official 7ravaux archéologiques en Syrie de 
1920 41922. In the French account M. Cumont makes the mistake 
in one place of describing the frescoes as ‘relevées par M. Breasted’. 
They were not discovered by Professor Breasted but (as he tells us) by 
the British officers in charge of the post, who secured them carefully 
until his arrival and their almost simultaneous evacuation, which left 
him only a day in which to study and photograph them. The 
discovery was British, the first appreciation of it by savanz¢s and its 
communication to the world were American. One would therefore 
have expected the final publication to be American. Professor 
Breasted communicated the discovery to the French Academy as 
a matter of courtesy, since France claimed the region in question after 
our withdrawal, and as a result of his paper an expedition under 
MM. Cumont and Virolleaud was sent out to disinter the frescoes 
(which had been buried carefully by our troops at Professor Breasted’s 
suggestion, to secure them from harm) and make a complete study 
of them. Professor Breasted’s notes, which in spite of their hurried 
writing were of great value, were published in the French archaeological 
journal Syrie last year, with the fine coloured plates which have been 
reproduced in M. Cumont’s official re-publication. Of course if the 
final publication was to be French, no better hand than that of 
the Belgian savant could have been chosen to write it. 


ut 
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From Salihiyeh to Aleppo came the difficult wagon-journey 
through what was then Arab territory, and then followed various 
visits to archaeological sites in Syria and Palestine before the close of 
the expedition. 

Professor Breasted describes the chief purchases made by the 
expedition in the course of its wanderings: papyri, a prism-cylincer 
of Sennacherib containing accounts of his Palestine expeditions, a gold 
tablet of Shalmaneser III, and other miscellaneous antiquities. He 
also sketches the activities of the Institute and the Haskell Oriental 
Museum in regard to archaeology generally, and especially to Pro- 
fessor Luckenbill’s projected Assyro-Babylonian dictionary (which is 
going to be a most elaborate work), and the director’s labours on the 
early Egyptian coffin texts, which also appear to be studied with 
meticulous detail. The card-index system plays a great part in this 
work, we are told, and specimens of the system as employed in the 
Chicago scriptorium are published in the report. A dictionary of 
course can only be compiled in this way, but a dictionary is not 
intended to be readable, as Professor Breasted’s work we hope will 
be. Too much card-index may produce a book overladen with 
detail, such as Mr. Paton’s monumental Egyptian Records of Travel, 
which is frankly unreadable, and in which no one can see the wood 
for the trees. We hold strongly that archaeological books should be 
made as interesting as possible, and not be mere arid catalogues of 
objects found and transcriptions of field-notes, so ‘scientific’ that 
nobody but a few specialists can get anything interesting out of them. 
And archaeology can be made so interesting! Take, for instance, 
Sir Arthur Evans’s wonderful and delightful Palace of Minos. Who 
but a few archaeological specialists would exchange it for a publication 
of more strictly ‘scientific’ arrangement? If Knossos had been 
published in the ultra-scientific style, who but half-a-dozen people 
would buy the book, who read it when bought? The material was 
too vast, also, for the ‘card-index’ style of publication; we should 
never have seen the wood for the trees. And both systems, uninter- 
esting and interesting, could not in the case of such vast material be 
employed. In the case of the Cairo coffin-texts to be published in 
detail by Breasted, Gardiner, and Lacau, the matter is somewhat 
different, and the card-index style of publication must be employed 
in order to provide the materials for the interesting book on the 
subject that somebody should write later; but we sincerely hope that 
the authors will make their work as readable as possible, and inter- 
esting not merely to a few specialists on Middle Kingdom Egyptian 
religion and language. 

An interesting subject on which the Institute is also engaged 
is the history of the derivation of such animal-stories as those of 
Uncle Remus through a double line of descent (duvitaparnam, as 
Darius the Persian would have said), from Indian fables of the Bidpai 
type, which migrated to America from the Orient partly through the 
medium of the African slave-markets and the bringing of the negroes 
to the New World, partly through classical sources such as Aesop, 
and partly through Elizabethan English re-translations of Oriental 
fables that had been translated and re-translated from the Indian 
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originals through a Pehlevi version, an Arabic adaptation of that, 
a Hebrew translation of that, a Latin version of that, a Spanish 
translation of that, and an Italian adaptation of that—according to 
Mr. Jacobs, the learned author of The earliest English Version of the 
Fables of Bidpai. This exercise on the theme of ‘The House that 
Jack built’ was made by Sir Thomas North, the translator of Plutarch. 
Professor Breasted points out that the ancient Egyptians had their 
animal caricatures and probably their animal stories at a much earlier 
date than the Indians, and seems to think that the Arab versions of 
Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit may owe as much to Egypt as to India, 
In any case the whole subject of the Bidpai fables (Kalla and Dimna) 
and the Arab manuscripts of them are now being investigated under 
the auspices of the Institute by Professor Sprengling. 

Other work such as Professor Breasted’s edition of the Edwin Smith 
medical papyrus, the first record of medical cases as distinguished 
from a list of recipes like the Ebers papyrus, dating about 1600 
B.C., is briefly touched upon. The ‘program’ is a big one, and we 
hope that Professor Breasted and his associates will not try to do too 
much. To overwork oneself is not true econdmy: /festina lente is 
a good motto. 

H. R. HALL. 


Egyptian Art: Introductory Studies. By JEAN CAPART. Translated 
from the French by WARREN R. DAWSON. 9$x6; pp. 179. 
London: Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

This book is a translation of the introductory chapters of M. Capart’s 
Legons sur art égyptien. ‘The post-war difficulties of publication 
made it impossible for the author to produce a fully illustrated and 
annotated volume, but he was fortunately prevailed upon to issue 
the text as a provisional edition without illustrations or notes, until 
such time as it should become possible to fulfil his original intentions.’ 
The book was published at Liege in 1920. On studying it, Mr. 
Dawson, who is the Hon. Treasurer of the Egyptian Exploration 
Society, and so has considerable acquaintance with Egyptology, was 
struck by the fact that no other work on the subject known to him 
had ‘ever probed so deeply into the questions of origins and of 
motives’, or has been ‘ based upon such thoroughly evolutionary lines 
as M. Capart’s book’, and determined to translate at any rate its 
opening chapters (the whole book being of very great length and the 
translator’s time valuable) for the use of the British public. The 
result is the present work, which is illustrated by photographs chosen 
by the translator. 

The chapters translated are chiefly concerned with architecture, 
and will be of great value to architectural students as well as to the 
general reader. The two final chapters, on Egyptian drawing- 
conventions and the artistic ideas of the Egyptians are of great 
general interest. The chapter on ‘the framework of history’ is 
not of such value. M. Capart is not primarily a historian, except 
as a historian of art, and though his sketch of the development 
of Egyptian art in this chapter is admirable, we do not so much 
admire his discussion of chronological difficulties. When he accepts 
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Borchardt’s explanation of early Egyptian chronology based on certain 
conclusions supposed to be deduced from study of the ‘Palermo 
Stone’, he is at fault: Professor Peet has shown in the Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology that Borchardt’s scheme is misconceived and 
unreliable. And his own general scheme of ‘approximate dates 
which will serve for all practical purposes’ (p. 42) is really based upon 
nothing at all. When he assumes the date of about 3000 B.C. for the 
Middle Empire he totally ignores the Kahun Sothic date, whether as 
interpreted by Borchardt and Meyer or by Petrie, and postulates an 
entirely symbolic date which is nearer Petrie than Meyer, but is based 
upon no evidence. The present writer has seen serious reason to 
surmise that there may be some slight miscalculation or other error, 
ancient or modern, with regard to the Kahun date for the XIIth 
Dynasty, which would allow of our perhaps placing that dynasty 
a couple of hundred years earlier than the century demanded by 
the Germans, but he does not ignore or absolutely challenge it 
(see my Ancient History of the Near East, 5th ed. (1920), pp. 15ff.; and 
the Cambridge Ancient History (1923), sections on Egyptian chrono- 
logy). M.Capart’s knowledge of Egyptian art must show him that 
1500 years is an impossibly long period to have elapsed between the 
XIIth Dynasty and the XVIIIth, and if he would study the develop- 
ment of Minoan art and the evidence supplied by Sir Arthur Evans 
from Knossos and other Cretan sites, he would see that no such long 
period is possible between M.M. II (contemporary with the XIIth 
Dynasty) and L.M. I (contemporary with the early XVIIIth Dynasty ; 
M.M. III being contemporary with the Hyksos). Crete testifies 
strongly against the correctness of the earlier (Petrie’s) interpretation 
of the Kahun date, and against M. Capart’s purely hypothetical date. 
If M. Capart will accept 3000 B.C. as the date of the XIIth Dynasty, 
why does he not go a little further and adopt Petrie’s date, which 
is at least based upon a definite interpretation of the Kahun date 
which would be acceptable enough were it credible for other reasons? 
We must congratulate Mr. Dawson on the excellence of his transla- 
tion. We readers too are to be congratulated that the work of 
translation has been in the hands of a writer who has a knowledge 
of the subject. Very often (though we admit more often in the case 
of Russian novels than Egyptological works) English translators have 
obviously had little or no knowledge of the subject of the work 
translated. No translator can do his or her work properly unless 
equipped with knowledge of the subject treated. It is not so long 
ago that we read in amazement in a book on Egypt translated from 
the German of ‘the temple of the goddess Courage in Assyria’. 
It sounded more Roman than Assyrian; yet perhaps a temple of 
an Assyrian Virtus might not be entirely impossible? Then light 
dawned upon us. Will it be believed that the original spoke of 
‘die GOttin Mut in Ascher’?! H. R. HALL, 


Echt-Forbes Family Charters 1345-1727; Records of the Forest of 

Birse; Notarial Signs -o By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE. 
114 x 83; pp. xiii+ 291 with 12 plates. Edinburgh: Chambers. 1923. 
We must begin by congratulating Bishop Browne on the alertness 
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of his mind. When he has long retired, on the plea of age, from 
active work, after a life already longer and more strenuous than most, 
he has dared not only to edit and see through the press the present 
work, but actually in the appendix to break new ground. It was as 
a pioneer also, in quite another field, the Alps, that the name of 
G. F. Browne first became known to the reviewer, as a little boy, 
more than fifty years ago. 

In the memory of the older generation Dunecht has certain sinister 
associations with the grandfather of the present Lord Crawford. But 
it is neither with the Lindsays, nor with the Pearsons, the family of 
their present owner Lady Cowdray, that the deeds before us deal. 
They are the muniments of the family of Forbes who held Echt from 
the fifteenth to the nineteenth century: to which are appended 
documents extracted from the Register of the See of Aberdeen 
relating to another property of Lord Cowdray, the Forest of Birse or 
Brass, long held by the Earls of Huntly. 

The bulk of the book is occupied by the Echt deeds. In the 
preliminary sketch of the proprietors of Echt, an interesting tradition 
is given of the romantic origin of the family of Forbes from the heiress 
of the Camerons of Echt, the murder of whose father was avenged by 
Alaster Cam, the Forbes who married her. 

The 7oc deeds are finely printed and are accompanied with a good 
local map. A full transcript in each case is followed by elaborate 
historical and explanatory notes of the document and its contents—in 
the same type—a most convenient method where space permits. It 
is impossible within the limits of a short review to show at how many 
points the story of this private family touches the history of the 
country. 

It was through the suggestion of Lord Crawford that the Bishop’s 
attention was first drawn to the notarial signs which attest Scottish 
‘deeds of sasine’. The result is a little monograph on this matter. 
The text is a careful digest of the history of the notarial office from 
printed sources: the plates, and the accompanying descriptions, make 
a collection, perhaps unique, of examples of signs. There is in 
Archaeologia more than one paper on these signs, and plates are given 
of the stamps used by the later Italian notaries. Giry’s Manuel de 
Diplomatique gives a series of sixteen signs of French notaries from 
1116 to 1514; and Hartmann’s Ecclesiae S. Mariae in Via Lata 
Tabularium has a large number of reproductions of early documents 
bearing upon the origin of the signs. 

But Bishop Browne’s industry has gathered fifty-three carefully 
selected specimens of various dates from 926 to 1786 and various 
countries. His researches include such sources as the Register House, 
Edinburgh, the Record Office, London, the Scriveners’ Company, 
london, the Vatican, &c. He concludes with two documents which 
have a special interest, the Rolls of Edward I on the claims to the 
Scottish crown. These have the sign of the notary across every 
sewing of the parchment, as in modern times every sheet of a certified 
copy is frequently signed at the foot. D. T. B. Woop. 
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London: its Origin and Early Development. By WILLIAM PAGE, 
F.S.A. 83x54; pp. xi+248. London: Constable. 1923. 
It is some consolation for the intermission of the Victoria History 

of the Counties of England that our Fellow Mr. Page has found time to 

write this modest account of the early history of London, which is 
clearly destined to become a text-book for students of London history. 

It covers the period from the earliest times to agua Charta. Rather 

less than half the space is devoted to historical narrative, the remainder 

being taken up with chapters on the Sokes, Churches and Schools, 

Wards, Early Government, Governing Families, and Growth of London. 

The Appendices contain the charters of Henry I and Henry II, and 

notes on the relation of the king’s palace to the cathedral, and on the 

origin of the ‘ twenty-four’. 

The method adopted involves occasional overlapping, the same fact 
appearing in more than one connexion, but this reiteration has its 
advantages. The reader cannot fail to be struck with the excellent 
use made of numismatic and archaeological evidence to supplement 
the paucity of written information for some of the most interesting 
periods. He will also note the stress which is laid on the importance 
of Scandinavian influence as an explanation of some of the peculiarities 
of London institutions. 

The later chapters of the book are specially valuable, and do more 
than any narrative can to enable us to realize the character of a great 
medieval town and the manner of its growth. We are shown the 
geographical importance of its position as a bridge-head at a junction 
of great roads, the way in which the Walbrook divided it into partially 
independent halves, the gradual deflection of the roads from the bridge 
by the pressure of the markets which grew up near the river front, the 
ring of private jurisdictions round the original town, and their gradual 
absorption into it. A good point is made by contrasting the forma- 
tion of city and country parishes. It must often have occurred to us 
how thickly the churches are planted in old towns, such as Winchester, 
but Mr. Page supplies the explanation by showing that they were 
more like private, or gild, chapels in their origin than like country 
parish churches, which provided for the needs of a large district. The 
city church was often that of a single street, if not of a single person. 

It is worth noting how many of the statements in this book are 
supported by references to the first volume of the Victoria County 
History, for the completion of which we may hope it will provide a 
new stimulus. Much use has also been made of the great collection 
of deeds of Holy Trinity, London, preserved in the Public Record 
Office. A few details call for comment. In note 98 on p. 100, ‘son’ 
seems to have been substituted for ‘father’. Again, it is not made 
clear whether the fines for adulterine gilds, which ‘continue on the 
Pipe Rolls year by year’ (p. 102), are new fines each year, or arrears 
of the fines imposed in 1180, Presumably new fines are meant, as the 
recurrence of the old ones would prove nothing as to the continuance 
of the gilds. And in quoting the Laws of Edgar and of Henry I, it 
seems a little strange to refer to Schmid and Thorpe without any 
mention of Liebermann. 

CHARLES JOHNSON. 
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Calendar of the Close Rolls, preserved in the Pubiic Record Office. 
Prepared under the superintendence of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Records. Richard II, vol. iv, 1389-1392. 1047; pp. iv+788. 
London : Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway. £2 net. 
The text of this volume has been prepared by Mr. W. H. B. Bird, 

M.A., and the index by Mr. R. F. Isaacson, late an Assistant Keeper 

of the Records. 

There is very little of public importance in this volume. The truce 
with France still continued, and a good many cases are recorded of 
the punishment of English subjects and mercenaries for breach of the 
terms. The seizure of the alien priories occasioned much hardship, 
as usual. Sir Thomas Fauconberg, who had long been imprisoned for 
adhering to the French, was released on bail. Border raids by the 
Scots occurred in 1389, 139¢, and 1391, and a truce was made in 
December of the latter year. Nothing of special interest is recorded 
of Ireland, except that Waterford complained of damage sustained 
by burning, slaying, and spoiling by the king’s Irish enemies and 
English rebels, and the wasting of the adjacent country. 

The archbishops and bishops, apparently at the instigation of the 
papal legate, had been levying new and unlawful subsidies on the 
clergy ; they were ordered to cease their demands and to restore all 
monies so levied. Appeals to Rome were prohibited, and in 1391 all 
the king’s subjects in the court of Rome were ordered by proclamation 
to hasten back forthwith, on pain of forfeiture of life and limb, and 
were forbidden to bring with them any bulls, papal letters, processes, 
instruments, or aught else to annul the statutes, laws, and customs of 
the realm. 

The Black Friars were ordered not to re-admit certain apostate and 
notorious evil livers of their order who had crossed the seas and 
craftily obtained by fraud the degree of master. 

The king of Ermonia, which it is suggested is an attempt at 
Armenia, had sent over his chamberlain, one John Mir, who in 
September 1390 had licence to pass beyond the sea, taking with him 
three or four yeoman, five or six horses, harness (probably armour), 
six bows, and sixty cross-bows. Was the Armenian army being re- 
organized on Western lines? 

The wind-up of the great Scrope and Grosvenor controversy 
appears in 1391. Sir Robert Grosvenor, who had been sentenced to 
pay 500 marks for damages and costs to Sir Richard le Scrope, said 
that he could not pay, and begged Scrope to forgive the debt and 
renew their friendship. To which Scrope replied that he had been 
charged with falsehood, fraud, and deceit, and that these charges had 
been repeated by Grosvenor in the king’s presence; he could not be 
friends with one who had averred against him such villainy. Grosvenor 
thereupon withdrew all charges, and the king, at Scrope’s request, 
ordered that the withdrawal should be placed upon record. Scrope 
then forgave the debt, and the two embraced by the king’s command. 

There was an interesting case in the Earl Marshal’s court of which 
one would like further particulars ; it was apparently a dispute between 
two persons as to which was entitled to the ransom of the Spanish 
Count of Denia. 
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The insanitary condition of London is vividly set out in an order 
made in December 1391: the mayor and sheriffs were directed, 
under a penalty of £1,000, to enforce a previous order removing all 
slaughter-houses to Stratford on the east and Knightsbridge on the 
west ; offending butchers were to forfeit the meat and be imprisoned 
for a year. 

In 1390 the king had apparently been indulging in a little specula- 
tion on his own account ; he had arranged with John Fordham, bishop 
of Durham, to be supplied with 300 keels of sea-coal from the bishop’s 
mine at Gateshead, which the king’s serjeant-at-arms was to sell as 
best he could and answer for the money to the king in his chamber. 
The bishop was translated to Ely after 200 keels had been delivered, 
and the remaining 100 were not forthcoming. 

Two rather curious offices are mentioned. John Sprot was ap- 
pointed ‘tenderer and mainpernor of prises of hawks’ in all ports 
and towns in Norfolk and Suffolk and everywhere upon land there 
where there is a hawk for sale; his wages were 9d. a day. The 
king’s ‘ferreter’ had more miscellaneous duties, ‘to take, purvey, and 
buy for the king’s money conies in certain warrens, and fish in fresh 
waters, stews, lays, and ponds, for consumption of the household, 
taking thread to mend nets for conies and fish, and carriage for the 
same to places where the household shall be’. 

The ‘gun-man’ was not unknown in 1391; John Trelawney and 
others had assaulted Sir Humphrey de Stafford at Thurlaton in 
Cornwall, shooting at him with an engine called ‘gunne’, so that his 
life was despaired of. W. PALEY BAILDON. 


On the Site of the Globe Playhouse of Shakespeare, lying to the North 
of Maiden Lane, Bankside, Southwark. By GEORGE HUBBARD, 
F.S.A., Vice-President R.I.B.A. With 13 plates. 114 x83; pp. ii 
+47. Cambridge: at the University Press. 1923. 75. 6d. net. 


We had thought that the vexed question of the precise site of the 
Globe Theatre had been finally settled by the arguments and researches 
of Dr. Martin and Mr. Braines; the fresh evidence collected by the 
latter, and published by the L.C.C. in 1921, seemed to prove conclu- 
sively that the Globe stood on the south of Maiden Lane (now Park 
Street), and that the tablet placed in 1909 on the wall of Messrs. Barclay 
& Perkins’s Brewery was as near to the site as conveniently could be, the 
actual site being within the brewery premises. Mr. Hubbard, however, 
dissents, and the present work is his counterblast. 

Mr. Hubbard favours a site to the north of Maiden Lane, but has 
no new evidence to offer. The old evidence, here restated, in support 
of the northern site, consists of certain documents, and the well-known 
panoramic views of old London, which do, as he says, seem to show 
the Globe on the north side of Maiden Lane. Mr. Hubbard is entitled 
to make the most of the Visscher and Merrian views, in which a 
building (labelled in one case ‘The Globe’ and in the other ‘37’, 
which the table gives as ‘The Globe’) is shown close to the Bear- 
baiting and apparently not far south of the river front. Hollar’s view 
of 1647 also shows two buildings, one labelled ‘ Beere bayting’ and the 
other ‘The Globe’: the latter is apparently divided from the Bankside 
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only by a row of small houses. The two buildings drawn by Hollar 
are not in the least like those in Visscher and Merrian. 

The value of these views as evidence of fact must obviously depend 
on the nature of the fact to be proved. It is a mistake to call them 
maps or plans: they are neither, and do not profess to be; they are 
the work of artists, not surveyors. We can estimate with some 
certainty how they were made. More or less accurate sketches were 
drawn at fairly close quarters of some of the principal buildings, and 
these are shown in detail, irrespective of the distance from the apparent 
view-point of the artist. It seems to follow that the artist, having 
completed his sketches of the buildings he wished to emphasize, made 
his general panorama and inserted his previously prepared sketches in 
their approximate positions. But like all artists, at all times, if he 
wished to give prominence to a certain building, there would have been 
no hesitation in moving its real position. In some cases we can prove 
that this was done deliberately, in others it may have been accidental. 
Thus, in Hollar’s view of central London, cer. 1650, the Chapel of 
Lincoln’s Inn is faithfully drawn, but is in the wrong place; in the 
altered Kip plate of Lincoln’s Inn in the 1754-5 edition of Strype’s 
Stow, the water-basin in the centre of Lincoln’s Inn Fields is placed in 
the extreme north-east corner of the square, in order to get it into the 
plate; this was clearly deliberate. We may therefore say that, while 
these views are good evidence for the present (or former) existence of a 
prominent building, and for its approximate position, they afford no 
evidence of its precise position. 

On the strength of Norden’s view of 1593 Mr. Hubbard tells us 
that the old Bear-baiting ring had been pulled down, and that this 
particular ‘sport’ had been removed to the old Bull-baiting ring 
(p. 14), and then goes on to say that the new Globe Theatre of 1599 
was built on the site thus vacated by the Bear-baiting. He does not 
produce a shred of evidence for this statement, beyond an appeal to 
his beloved panoramas. Here he is not quite fair to two of the artists, 
for Merrian’s engraving (? 1638-40) and that in the Loudinium Urbs 
(? date) both show ¢hree angular buildings flying flags, which seems to 
have been the conventional way of representing all these houses of 


_ entertainment on the Bankside. If only the Bear-baiting and the 


Globe were left, what does the third represent ? 

By an unfortunate oversight Mr. Hubbard has omitted to indicate 
that the words ‘ way or lane’ in his reproduction from the Agas view 
do not appear on the original ; this plate is therefore misleading. 

The controversy must be decided on the documentary evidence, and 
there is only one document of primary importance to the upholders of 
the northern site ; if that goes, their case goes with it. This is the 
record of some legal proceedings in the Court of King’s Bench in 
1616; the plaintiff being Thomasine Osteler and the defendant John 
Hemynges. The precise nature of her claim is not stated either by 
Dr. Martin, Mr. Braines, or Mr. Hubbard, but it was concerned in some 
way with the lease of the site of the Globe, and this is set out at some 
length. The lease was granted by Nicholas Brend in February, 1598-9, 
and the property consisted of two pieces of land lying on either side 
of an unnamed ‘way or lane’; one of these is said to adjoin land 
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called The Park on the north, and the other to abut on the lane called 
Maiden Lane on the south, and to adjoin the garden of William Sellers 
on the east; the other boundaries are not material. The evidence of 
this document is quite clear and unequivocal ; both plots are said to 
lie to the north of Maiden Lane and south of the land called The Park, 
while somewhere between these two extreme boundaries lay the 
unnamed ‘way or lane’. If this document stood alone, therefore, 
it would be conclusive on the point at issue, but it is in fact contra- 
dicted by a very considerable body of other evidence, and, in our view, 
corroborated by none. Mr. Hubbard, it is true, prints several pieces 
of evidence which he thinks support the northern site. Some of these 
are quite inconclusive as to orientation, and will do equally well for the 
northern or the southern site; only two of them seem to have any 
relevancy. 

In 1595 William Sellers and others were ordered to cleanse a sewer 
(or ditch) leading from his garden to the Bear-garden, which, it is 
agreed, was on the north side of Maiden Lane. Now assuming that 
this is the same Sellers as is mentioned in the lease of 1599, and the 
same garden, it is a fair inference that Sellers’s garden was on the same 
side of Maiden Lane as the Bear-garden; but we cannot agree with 
Mr. Hubbard that this ‘ shows that Sellers’s garden was on the north 
side of the lane, because it was on the same side as the Bear-garden’ 
(pp. 8,9). The document does not show anything of the kind; all 
that it can be said to allege is that there was a sewer leading from 
Sellers’s garden to the Bear-garden, and this can only prove them to 
have been on the same side of the lane by assuming that the sewer 
ran east and west. But there must, one would think, have been north 
and south ditches, connecting up the east and west ditches, in this 
‘ water-logged land’ (which as Mr. Hubbard tells us, ‘ must have been 
repeatedly flooded by the spring-tides in the Thames’, p. 7), and a 
connecting ditch passing under Maiden Lane towards the Bear-garden 
would easily explain the entry. 

The only other piece of evidence directly bearing on the question is 
an order made by the Sewers Commission in 1605, for the owners of 
the Globe Playhouse to take out of the sewer the posts and props 
which stood under their bridge on the north side of Maid Lane (p. 7). 
On this Mr. Hubbard exclaims triumphantly, ‘ It would be difficult to 
imagine a better piece of cross-evidence proving that the Globe 
Playhouse was on the north side of Maiden Lane.’ It proves nothing 
of the kind; all that it does prove is that there was a bridge on the 
north side for which the playhouse proprietors were in some way 
responsible; nothing more than that. As in the case of Sellers’s 
garden, there is a perfectly simple explanation, quite consistent with 
the southern site. For visitors to the theatre coming east by water, 
the nearest way would be to land at Horse-Shoe stairs or wharf, go 
down Horse-Shoe Alley, turn a few yards castward, and then go 
down the northern arm of Globe Alley. It is common ground that 
there was an open ditch along each side of Maiden Lane, and there must 
of necessity have been a bridge over the northern ditch at the south 
end of Horse-Shoe Alley. If this bridge were in bad condition, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the theatre owners would repair it 
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for the safety and convenience of their patrons. The order suggests 
that they had done so by putting props or supports under the middle 
of the bridge ; to that extent it would become ‘their bridge’ from the 
point of view of the Sewer Commissioners. These two items, there- 
fore, do not, in our opinion, in any way support the orientation of the 
1599 lease. 

Mr. Hubbard is faced with two main difficulties. It is admitted 
that there was a Globe Alley to the south of Maiden Lane, and that 
the Bishop of Winchester’s park was still further south; to support 
the orientation of the 1599 lease it becomes necessary to have another 
Globe Alley and another park on the north side of the lane. 

As to the alleged northern Globe Alley Mr. Hubbard relies on a 
conveyance in 1626, by Sir Matthew Brend to one Hilary Memprise, 
of certain messuages, &c.,in Maiden Lane, the two material boundaries 
being the brook or sewer dividing them from the bishop’s park on the 
south, and the alley or way leading to the Globe Playhouse, commonly 
called Globe Alley, on the north. Mr. Hubbard’s comment on this is 
remarkable (p. 19); he assumes from the description of the premises, 
as ‘ situate, lying, and being in Maiden Lane’, that they must have had 
a frontage to the lane. A more intimate acquaintance with the loose 
way in which town properties were described at the period would 
have saved him from this pitfall. This is the only documentary 
evidence for a Globe Alley on the north side of Maiden Lane, or 
indeed of any alley at all. The southern boundary, the brook or 
sewer, Mr. Hubbard declares was that on the north side of Maiden 
Lane, which, he says airily, ‘in a general broad sense divided the land 
from’ the park (p. 19). In the same way, the Thames might be said 
to divide York from Brighton, but the statement would be somewhat 
misleading. On this single shred of evidence (if evidence it can be 
called) Mr. Hubbard proceeds, ‘There is no getting away from the 
text—Globe Alley leading to the Globe Playhouse was on the north 
side of Maiden Lane; therefore the Globe Alley, which appears in 
Rocque’s view on the south side of Maiden Lane, was not the Globe 
Alley leading to the Globe Playhouse or the one referred to in this 
document.’ 

The difficulty as to the park is got over in two ways. The first is 
by the assertion that there was some land known as ‘the Park’ on the 
north side of Maiden Lane. For this we have two entries from the 
Sewers Commission records in 1593, but as these give no indication of 
compass points they are valueless in this connexion. The only other 
piece of evidence is a Poor Rate Assessment in 1609, when two 
persons were each assessed at 2d. a week for his ‘half the park’ 
(p. 10). These assessments, says the author, could hardly apply to 
the bishop’s park of some fifty or sixty acres, and must refer to some 
piece of land known as the Park, Bankside. This is a very weak 
argument, for Philip Henslowe, Esq., and Edward Alleyn were assessed 
at only 6d. a week each, and as Henslowe was churchwarden at the 
time we may assume that their assessments were in respect of their 
dwelling-houses ; if the bishop’s park was merely let as grazing land, 
the assessment would naturally be less than that for the house of 
an esquire and churchwarden. When we look at the panoramic views, 
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to which Mr. Hubbard attaches so much importance, it seems impos- 
sible to find room along the Bankside for anything likely to be called 
a ‘park’. 

The author seems to have felt this difficulty, for later on he 
‘hedges’ (it is the only word), and tries to bring the bishop’s park up 
further north. ‘The Bishop’s Park (he assures us, p. 23) did at one 
time extend, on the north, right down to the river.’ For authority he 
cites Mackenzie Walcott’s account of ‘ William de Wyckham and his 
Colleges’, from whom he quotes :—‘ Winchester House in Southwark 
...oOn the south were a park and gardens, on the north flowed 
the Thames, under a noble terrace...’ (p. 23). Once more Mr. 
Hubbard’s reasoning is at fault. The quotation, if it means anything, 
clearly implies that the park was on the south side of the bishop’s 
property; and it is therefore entirely misleading to say (p. 34) that 
‘William de Wyckham informs us that the park extended up to the 
Thames’; the above quotation is from Walcott, not from Wyckham, 
and Walcott says nothing of the kind. 

The document of 1635-6, cited by Mr. Braines (L.C.C. pamphlet, 
p- 112.) seems absolutely conclusive. It refers to property of Sir 
Matthew Brend, which ‘abutted on Mayden Lane aforesaid towards 
the north and a certaine lane now called Globe Alley towards the 
south.’ This is explicit enough; as Mr. Hubbard would say, ‘ there 
is no getting away from the text’; and it must be remembered that 
the Globe Theatre was then standing. We know from other evidence 
that Globe Alley had at one time been known as ‘ Brend’s Rents’, 
which accounts for the words ‘now called’. Yet in spite of this 
Mr. Hubbard would have us believe (pp. 16, 17) that this Globe Alley 
to the south of Maiden Lane did zot lead to the Globe Theatre, and 
that when the same Sir Matthew Brend ten years earlier spoke of 
‘the alley or way leading to the Gloabe Theatre, commonly called 
Gloabe Alley’, he was referring to another Globe Alley on the 
north side of Maiden Lane. Mr. Hubbard here seems hardly to 
act on his own excellent precept, ‘to accept the evidence without 
prejudice’. 

In our opinion the contention for the northern site fails at every 
point, and we gladly join the little group of persons who, in Mr. 
Hubbard’s words, ‘have committed themselves to the topsy-turvey 
argument in respect to the Osteler document’. We are indebted to 
him for using the phrase ‘ topsy-turvey’, since it exactly describes his 
one sheet-anchor, the description in the 1599 lease. How the error 
arose is not easy to determine, but it is certainly possible, as Dr. Martin 
suggests, that the compass points were put in by the draftsman of the 
lease, relying on a map which was drawn with the south at the top 
and without indication of the compass points. Such an explanation 
may seem improbable, but it is certainly not impossible. 

We are not at all impressed by the inscription, ‘Here stood the 
Globe Playhouse of Shakespeare, 1599-1600’, which has been placed 
on the north frontage of nos. 6 and 7, Bankside, in spite of the fact 
that, as Mr. Hubbard proudly tells us, it ‘can be read from the river 
and its northern bank, and from Southwark Bridge on the west to the 
South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Bridge on the east’. This 
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statement, like much of the author’s argument, is reminiscent of the 
Bellman, ‘ what I tell you three times is true’. 

The book is beautifully printed, and the reproductions of the 
panoramic views unusually good. ; 
W. PALEY BAILDON. 


The Races of England and Wales; a Survey of Recent Research. 
By H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Professor of Geography and Anthropology, 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 7 x 43; pp.118,1 plate, 
Bibliography and Index. London: Benn Brothers. 1923. 5s. 


The function of the archaeologist is not only to describe the works 
of Man during what is usually known as the historic past, but to restore, 
in outline at least, the pages of that prehistoric past, which has fitly 
been termed ‘a penumbra of history’. Other workers, however, share 
this field with him: the student of physical anthropology and the 
comparative philologist. The archaeologist, therefore, though he may 
not claim to be an expert in either of the sister sciences, must be 
aware of the conclusions arrived at by their exponents, if he is fully to 
interpret the evidence he meets with in his own researches, 

All students of these dim past ages will, therefore, welcome this 
little work, written in simple language devoid of technicalities, by 
Professor Fleure, an acknowledged expert, as the expression of the 
latest views and suggestions current among students of physical 
anthropology ; the author has much to say on archaeological problems, 
too, which is interesting and suggestive, and he is not altogether silent 
on matters pertaining to linguistic science. H. J. E. P. 


The Glory of the Pharaohs. By ARTHUR WEIGALL. 9x 53; 
pp. 286, with 16 illustrations. London: Thornton Butterworth. 
1923. 15s. 

This volume appears with special opportuneness when the whole 
world’s interest has been aroused by the sensational reports from 
Thebes during the last winter. Mr. Weigall is one of the few Egypto- 
logists in the front rank whose brilliant pen has the gift of popularizing 
the subject of ancient Egypt, and he must be a remarkably unim- 
pressionable reader who fails to be carried away by the attractive style 
of this writer. 

But the title hardly gives an idea of this very varied collection of 
essays. Of the eighteen nine have already appeared, almost in their 
present form, in Zhe Treasury of Ancient Egypt (Blackwood, 1911), 
viz. nos. 1-3, 6-9, 16 and 17. But they are well worth reprinting, 
and their republication, with suitable additions to bring them up to 
date, is very welcome. 

The publisher's foreword, which takes the place of the usual 
author’s introduction, is certainly novel. It is an eulogistic biography 
of Mr. Weigall, whose versatile talents are already known to the public 
through his books and articles. A good wine needs no bush. 

These eighteen essays, quite unconnected with one another but 
labelled as chapters, fall into two categories. One set, eight in all, 
consists of the author’s well-considered observations on Egyptian 
history and archaeology, arid these are capable of very wide applica- 
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tion, especially when, for instance, he deals with such subjects as the 
Morality of Excavation and the Preservation of Antiquities. At 
a time when there is such an outcry against disturbing the dead and, 
in particular, against removing the remains of Tut-ankh-amen, the 
public would do well to read the former of these two essays (Chapter V). 
Few besides archaeologists seem to be aware of the fate which sooner 
or later must overtake all antiquities in Egypt when left to the mercies 
of the native, who for thousands of years past has looked upon these 
ancient tombs as his lawful prey. 

As one who has been intimate with excavations, Mr. Weigall more 
than once emphasizes the necessity for imagination in an excavator, 
who must fully realize the atmosphere and surroundings of the past. 
He is also at pains to dispel certain wrong but still often prevalent 
ideas as to the character of an archaeologist in general. The latter is 
not ‘a rag and bone’ man, but ‘an ordinary mortal ’, though also ‘ an 
Interpreter and Remembrancer of the Past’. At the same time he 
has some pretty severe comments to make on the aims of certain 
museum curators. 

The remaining ten essays either tell piquant stories translated from 
Egyptian originals or deal with experiences in the author’s life when 
Inspector-General of Antiquities at Luxor. Chapters VIII and IX 
give the thrilling account of the first entrance into the tombs of Tyi 
and Horemheb, which is, to quote Sir Flinders Petrie, a permanently 
valuable record. The impression left on the reader by these ten 
chapters is like that given by a series of scenes in a pageant. 

Among the very few slips the following should be noted: p. 143, 
]. 10, ‘ Akhnaton selected a site on the west bank at E] Amarna’. 
‘west’ should be‘ east’. A. G. K. HAYTER. 


Calendar of the Manuscripts of the Most Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury, 
preserved at Hatfield House, Hertfordshire. Part xiv. Addenda. 
10x6; pp. 406. London: Stationery Office, Imperial House, 
Kingsway, 1923. 8s. 

The publication of this volume must be a source of real satisfaction 
to the present Secretary of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
and to his immediate predecessor. Rumour has it that extra Addenda 
are still being found at Hatfield House; but for all that the task 
of dealing with the papers there for the reign of Elizabeth may in 
a broad sense be said to be completed. The inception of a calendar of 
great length presents many difficult but interesting problems. The 
work of carrying it on along its main course is uninteresting but com- 
paratively easy ; but to bring together the fragments, the flotsam and 
jetsam that have been gradually accumulated is both difficult and dull 
work. It is a great achievement to have brought the Calendar of the 
Cecil Papers to its present stage; and in this connexion it is good news 
that there is a probability of the editor of the Victoria County History 
resuming his labours. It is sufficient to point out that the series of 
volumes for Surrey, the least satisfactory of the three completed histories, 
has entirely superseded Manning and Bray as a book of reference, 
although the latter work takes high rank among the older county 
histories. 
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It cannot be said that the present volume is in itself so interesting as 
the majority of its predecessors. From p. 266 the papers calendared 
are undated or could only be dated within wide limits ; and the earlier 
part of the book deals with the last few years of Elizabeth’s reign, 
when her energy was abated and general apathy had come as a natural 
reaction from the great days which culminated in the Armada. It is 
also generally true of the documents calendared that their interest and 
their authenticity are in inverse ratio. News letters and other letters 
dealing with high politics have to be interpreted with caution; but 
papers which warrant their own veracity usually relate to matters of 
personal or local interest only. 

The editor points out the chief features of interest in his brief, but 
concise and useful, preface. On the whole the strongest light is thrown 
on the failing favourite, Essex, and on the rising counsellor, Sir Robert 
Cecil. The former is shown as one whose advice to his friends was 
disinterested and much wiser than the promptings of ambition, which 
in his own case moved him to an enterprise, in which he had not the 
strength of character or ruthlessness to succeed ; the affection which 
his more intimate correspondents felt towards him is also made 
manifest. 

The numerous papers relating to Sir Robert Cecil are especially 
interesting as showing in how many distinctions of mind and spirit 
the present house of Cecil harks back to its illustrious forbear ; even 
his physical characteristics presented, in an exaggerated form, traits 
which have survived the passing of centuries. 

The fact that the volume is edited by Mr. Salisbury assures the 
reader of a reliable transcript and of aclear and adequate presentment 
of materials which must have been particularly difficult to arrange. 

Miss Salisbury’s index has the two prime virtues of accuracy and 
fullness, which are nine points of the law. But the identification of 
place-names has not always been carried very far; Chalk, Wiltshire, 
and Sudborne, Suffolk, might have been identified from the context in — 
which they occur. There is one other blemish which probably pro- 
ceeds from a literal interpretation of instructions. It is a sound general 
rule to group entries under the first word ; but to omit ‘ St.’ in all but 
the first of the numerous local and personal names which begin with 
that adjective is to separate things never meant to be separated ; 
it is akin to the crime of beginning a Greek sentence with an enclitic. 
The following entry: 


West Chalk, 302-303. 
Country, the, 290, 


has the same defect. The West Country is a name in itself; and West 
should have been repeated. It is right and proper that indexers in a 
series of volumes should have general instructions for their normal 
guidance and for help in difficulties ; but when these instructions come 
into conflict with common sense, they should never be allowed to 
prevail. But criticisms of detail in an index count for very little so 
long as its completeness and accuracy enable the reader to refer at 
once to the passage in the text he wishes to consult. 

The voiume is, on the whole, printed satisfactorily ; but it is a pity 
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that the printers, after using leaded type for the first word of each 
letter in the index up to the letter E, were allowed to revert to ordinary 
type for the rest of the alphabet. C. T. FLOWER. 


The Manuscripts of the House of Lords 1708-1o. Volume VIII. 
(New Series) 936: xxvii+408. London: Stationery Office, 
Imperial House, Kingsway. 1923. 12s. 6d. 

Another step has been taken in the calendaring of the manuscripts 
of the House of Lords by the issue of a new volume, no. VIII, in con- 
tinuation of the volumes issued under the authority of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. The present volume covers the period 
November 1708-April 1710, and the very fact that a whole volume is 
taken up with the papers of less than two full years gives some idea 
of the magnitude of the task. 

While the volume is full of useful and interesting material of all 
kinds, the two most important subjects which are treated are the trial 
of Dr. Henry Sacheverell and the abortive attempt to re-establish the 
Stuart dynasty on the throne in 1707-8. It is scarcely necessary to 
refer here in detail to the celebrated Sacheverell Trial, for so much has 
already been written about it that there does not remain much to say 
which is in any way new. Moreover the material relating to the trial 
itself contained in the House of Lords papers is mainly of a formal 
character, though there is (Document 2,665) some interesting evidence 
as to ‘ the disorders by Doctor Sacheverell’s coming to his trial ’. 

Historically the most important part of the volume is the second 
subject mentioned above. The attempt of 1707-8 has always been 
overshadowed by the more spectacular attempts of 1715 and 1745. 
The papers now published give much additional information and lead 
to the opinion that the potential importance of the attempt of 1707-8 
has been underestimated. The state of unpreparedness of the Govern- 
ment forces in Scotland to resist invasion is shown up very clearly. 
On 13th March, the day on which the French fleet with the Prince on 
board appeared in the Firth of Edinburgh, the Earl of Leven, who was 
in command of the Hanoverian forces in Scotland, wrote: ‘ Here I am, 
not one farthing money to provide provisions or for contingencies or 
for intelligence ; none of the commissions yet sent down; few troops 
and these almost naked... . it vexes me sadly to think I must retire 
to Berwick if the French land on this side Forth, The attempt of 
1707-8 was to a large extent ruined by two accidents of the kind 
which always through long centuries seemed to dog the destinies of 
the House of Stuart. The embarkation from Gravelines was delayed 
by the ‘ Chevalier de St. George’ contracting an attack of measles, 
which prevented him from putting to sea and so detained the whole 
expedition: while later on the French squadron under the command 
of Chevalier de Fourbin overshot its mark and passed the Firth of 
Edinburgh. These two delays enabled Admiral Byng to overtake 
the French fleet and scatter them in a running fight. It is difficult to 
conjecture how different the result of the expedition to Scotland might 
otherwise have been, but for these two incidents. 

From the point of view of the antiquary or the archivist one of the 
most interesting matters contained in this volume is that numbered 
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2,548, dealing with the investigations of a Select Committee ‘ into the 
method of keeping records and public papers in offices’. Evidence 
was brought to show that some records were stored in a house in 
Fish Yard belonging to a fishmonger named Francis Tuckwell: that 
members of the Committee looked into a room belonging to the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod and ‘ found there divers books, 
papers, and records in great disorder’. It even appeared that Mr. 
Grimes, Keeper of the Records in the Rolls Chapel, had removed 
several books and papers out of the office to his own house—without 
even leaving a record of his borrowings! Evidently the condition in 
which the records were found was somewhat distressing to their Lord- 
ships; and one result of the inquiry as regards the Port Books was 
that an Address was made to the Queen and ‘an able person was 
appointed, with a salary, to keep the Port Books in order’. The 
evidence showed that the door of the room, in the fishmonger’s house, 
which served as Record Office, was more frequently open than not: 
and this matter also received attention, doubtless on the time-honoured 
basis of bolting the stable door after the horse was gone. 
WALTER SETON. 


Sveriges Fasta Fornlimningar fran Hednatiden, av Oscar Almgren: 
Fo6reningen Urds Skrifter, I. Uppsala: J. A. Lindt-lads Forlag. 
Pp. 190, illustrated. Kr. 4:50. 

Under the auspices of the Urd Society of Uppsala, a new and revised 
edition of Dr. Almgren’s work on the ‘ fixtures’ or field monuments of 
Sweden appears after an interval of nineteen years, and is a model 
production of its kind. With an intimate knowledge of field archaeo- 
logy the author combines many of Baedeker’s virtues, and describes 
in turn the various classes of stone monuments in Sweden, the pre- 
historic dwelling and workshop sites, roads, barrows, engravings on 
rock, meeting-places for religious or judicial purposes, labyrinths and 
cup-marked stones; and then takes the modern divisions of the 
country, enumerating the chief antiquities still to be seen in position, 
with reasons for their distribution. To this survey is appended 
references to the literature of the subject and the progress of archaeo- 


- logical study, also authorities on the various headings dealt with in 


this text; the Swedish law of Antiquities, and advice as to the 
description, mapping, and illustration of field-monuments. The 
author’s treatise on North European Brooch-forms (1897) showed 
what he could do with museum specimens, and no less useful is 
a handbook that classifies and explains the prehistoric relics that 
still lie scattered over a great part of Sweden. Such information 
is welcome not only to the specialist who is grateful for typical 
illustrations and a select bibliography, but to the tourist who cannot 
fail to notice and inquire about the monuments along his path. 
Apart from their abundance and variety, due in part to geological 
conditions, it is surprising to find how many barrows, stone circles, 
and other unpromising finds are dated by modern methods; and the 
English reader will find plenty of comparative material and useful 
suggestions that may throw light on prehistoric conditions here. 
Several other subjects, such as Swedish medieval church-architecture, 
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place-names, prehistoric periods and ornament, and types of antiquities, 
are to appear in the same series, and, if of the same high standard as 
the present volume, will be a good investment. 

REGINALD A. SMITH. 


Pertodical Literature 


The English Historical Review, July 1923, contains the following 
articles :—John of Salisbury at the Papal Court, by Dr. R. L. Poole; 
‘ Adventus Vicecomitum,’ 1272-1307, by Miss Mabel H. Hills; Frederick 
Henry of Orange and King Charles I, by Dr. P. Geyl; The so-called 
‘ Treaty’ of Hanau of 1743, by Sir Richard Lodge; The chronology 
of Trebizond, by Dr. W. Miller ; The rough copies of the Privy Council 
Register, by Mr. E. R. Adair; Robert Aylett and Richard Argall, 
by Dr. J. H. Round; The Caroline Visitations of Hereford cathedral 
church, by Rev. A. T. Bannister. 

History, July 1923, contains the following articles:—History and 
Progress, by Professor A. F. Pollard; On autographs, by Mr. Hilary 
Jenkinson ; The Exeter exhibition of Handwork, by Miss R. R. Reid ; 
Historical revisions, XX VI, St. Catherine of Siena, by Mr. A. G. Little. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, vol. 1, no. 1, contains 
the following articles:—-Report of the Committee on the editing of 
historical documents ; Recent acquisitions and facilities in the Public 
Record Office ; Corrigenda and Addenda to the Dictionary of National 
Biography ; Training in historical research ; Summaries of Theses for 
the M.A. degree, December 1922; Migrations of historical documents. 

The Numismatic Chronicle, vol. 3, 5th series, parts 1, 2, contains the 
following articles :—The autonomous coinage of Smyrna, by Mr. J. G. 
Milne; A find of thirteenth-century coins at Arta in Epirus, by Mr. 
H. Mattingly ; Some later coins of the Crusaders, by Lord Grantley ; 
On a new type of penny of Edward I, by Mr. L. A. Lawrence ; A hoard 
of foreign sterlings found at Galston, by Dr. George Macdonald; 
Portuguese Jettons, by Professor F. P. Barnard ; Some notable coins 
of the Mughal emperors of India, by Mr. R. B. Whitehead. The 
Miscellanea contain notes on a new bronze of Syracuse; a find of 
Roman denarii in Denbighshire; a small hoard of British or Gaulish 
coins found near Rochester; and a Leicester penny of William I. 

The Geographical Fournal for August 1923 contains a short article 
by Mr. E. D. Laborde on King Alfred’s system of geographical 
distribution in his version of Orosius. 

The Mariners’ Mirror, vol. 9, nos. 5-8, contains the following 
articles:—Some French carracks, by Mr. R. M. Nance: John Rastell’s 
voyage in the year 1517, by Mr. A. W. Reed; Notes on the develop- 
ment of bands in the Royal Navy, by Mr. W.G. Perrin; The dress of 
the British Seaman, II, by Mr. G. E. Manwaring; A transformation in 
armament (in the first half of the sixteenth century), by Engineer 
Commander F. L. Robertson; Naval medal for the boat action at 
Tripoli, 1677, document communicated by Mr. D. B. Smith; Drake’s 
voyage of circumnavigation, by Miss F. E. Dyer; Foochow Pole junks, 
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by Mr. I. A. Donelly ; The rank of Commander R.N., by Mr. L. G. 
Carr Laughton ; Document dealing with Impressment, communicated 
by Mr. L. G. Carr Laughton. 

Fournal of the Society of Army Historical Research, no. 9g, July 1923, 
contains the following articles :—Officers of the past: 2, General Sir 
James Fergusson, by Lt.-Col. R. B. Crosse; The Order of Merit— 
5th Regiment of Foot, 1767-1856, by Mr. Alfred Brewis; Extracts 
from the standing orders in the garrison of Gibraltar, 1803 (continued) ; 
The Baraset Cadet college, East Indies, by Major V. Hodson; The 
colours of the 71st Foot, by Lt.-Col. R. E. S. Prentice; Old prints 
relating to the British Army, by Capt. R. V. Steele. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th series, vol. 5, part 2, 
contains the following papers:—The Brudenell arms ; Two Durham 
pedigrees: Chilton of Newbottle and Ayre of Tunstall; Visitation of 
arms of Kent, 1594 (continued); The Nansiglos family ; Extracts from 
the parish register of Barton Segrave, Northants, 1609-1712; London 
pedigrees and coats of arms (continued) ; Bridgen: the will of Thomas 
Brand Hollis, 1792; Kentish Wills: genealogical extracts (continued). 
The part also contains further instalments of the Register of Holy 
Trinity, Knightsbridge, and of the Feet of Fines, divers counties. 

The eleventh volume of the Walpole Society, 1922-1923, contains the 
following articles:—An English Bible-picture book of the fourteenth 
century (Holkham MS. 666), by Dr. M. R. James; Two Netherlandish 
artists in England, Steven van Herwijck and Steven van der Meulen, 
by Mr. G. F. Hill ; Edward Pierce, the sculptor, by Mrs. R. L. Poole ; 
Henry Gyles, Glass-painter of York, by Mr. J. A. Knowles; The 
etchings of Sir David Wilkie, R.A., by Mr. Campbell Dodgson. 

The Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, 1921-1922 (100 
copies only printed for private circulation) contains, in addition to 
descriptions of specimens exhibited at meetings, papers by Mr. H. B. 
Harris on Sung Celadon, and by Professor Collie on the Copper-red 
glazes. 

Proceedings of the Spelaeological Society (University of Bristol), 
vol. 1, no. 3 (1921-2). The appearance of a third report on the 
activities of this society for cave exploration in Somerset is proof of 
the growing interest in the subject; and an argument for further 
research is the attribution of the yellow loam below the cave-earth in 
Aveline’s Hole, Burrington Combe, both to the late La Madeleine 
stage (p. 118) and that of Aurignac (p. 128). Finality is not claimed 
by either Mr. J. A. Davies or Dr. L. S. Palmer, and it is useful to 
bring the cave deposits into relation with the Rubble Head or Coombe 
Rock of the south coast. Short reports on work in Rowberrow and 
Goatchurch Caves are contributed respectively by Messrs. Taylor and 
Cooper; Mr. Tratman gives a list, with map, of twenty caves near 
Bristol; and Mr. Langford’s report on Read’s (Keltic) Cavern is well 
illustrated, the finds being mainly of the Glastonbury type, including 
pottery and two La Teéne brooches. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (University of Liverpool), 
vol. 10, nos. 1-2, contains the following articles:—An ancient pre- 
Raphaelite, a note on two fifth-century Greek vases, by Mr. J. P. Droop ; 
Were the ancient Egyptians conversant with tablet-weaving? by Miss 
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G. M. Crowfoot and Mr. H. Ling Roth; Notes on Hittite political 
geography, 1, Arzawa, by Professor Garstang; The alleged existence 
of a Hyrnatian tribe at Epidaurus, by Mr. W. R. Halliday; Two 
Nubian graves of the Middle Kingdom at Abydos, by Mr. W. B. Emery; 
Early pottery from Jebeil, by Mr. C. L. Woolley; A Greek tower in 
Naxos, by Mr. J. P. Droop; The distribution of Pompeius’ forces in 
the campaign of 67 B.c., by Mr. H. A. Ormerod. 

The Annual of the British School at Athens, no. xxiv, contains the 
following articles:—Excavations in Macedonia, by Mr. S. Casson; 
The battlefield of Pharsalos, by Mr. F. L. Lucas; The Macedonian 
era, ii, by Mr. M. N. Tod; Columns of ordeal, by the late Mr. F. W. 
Hasluck ; The so-called ‘Sardanapalus’, by Mr. B. Ashmole ; Laconia: 
the Inscriptions by Messrs. J. J. E. Hondius and A. M. Woodward, 
Topography by Mr. J. J. E. Hondius and Mrs. A. M. Hondius- 
van Haeften; A new inscription of the Deme Halimous, by Mr. 
J.J. E. Hondius; Mycenaean Megara and Nordic houses, by Mr. C. A. 
Boethius ; Mycenae: The campaigns of 1920 and 1921, by Mr. A. J. B. 
Wace, Frescoes from the Ramp House, by Miss Winifred Lamb, 
The Rhyton Well, by Mr. A. J. B. Wace. 

The Library, vol. 4, no. 1, contains the following articles :—Eliza- 
bethan spelling as a literary and bibliographical clue, by Mr. A. W. 
Pollard; Anthony Munday’s spelling as a literary clue, by Mr. M. 
St. Clare Byrne; The editor of Sir Thomas More’s English works: 
William Rastell, by Mr. A. W. Reed; William Caxton’s stay in 
Cologne; John of Basing’s ‘Greek’ numerals, by Mr. W. W. Greg; 
Chronograms, by Mr. W. H. White. 

Ancient Egypt, 1923, part 1, contains the following articles :— 
A portrait of Menkaura, by Professor Petrie; The Magic skin: a con- 
tribution to the study of the ‘Tekenu’, by Mr. E.S. Thomas ; Customs 
and superstitions of the Egyptians connected with pregnancy and 
childbirth, by Dr. G. P. G. Sobhy. 

Part 2 of the 1923 volume of the same periodical contains the 
following articles:—The tomb at Byblos, by Sir Flinders Petrie; 
Note on a tomb discovered near Cheikh-Fadl by Sir Flinders Petrie 
containing Aramaic inscriptions, by M. Noel Giron; The British school 
at Qau, by Sir Flinders Petrie; The Magic skin (continued), by Mr. 
E. S. Thomas; Was Apries of royal blood ? by Mr. F. W. Read; 
The obelisks of Pylon VII at Karnak, by Mr. R. Engelbach. 

The Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. g, parts 1-2, contains 
the following articles:—An ostrakon depicting a red jungle fowl, by 
Mr. Howard Carter; ‘The Eloquent Peasant’, by Dr. A. H. Gardiner ; 
The red crown in early prehistoric times, by Mr. G. A. Wainwright ; 
The Meroitic kingdom of Ethiopia: a chronological outline, by Mr. 
G. A. Reisner; Akhenaten and the Hittites, by Miss Nora Griffith; 
A wooden figure of an old man, by Dr. H. R. Hall; A new Zenon 
papyrus at the University of Wisconsin, by Messrs. W. L. Westermann 
and A. G. Laird; Arithmetic in the Middle Kingdom, by Professor 
T. E. Peet. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, vol. 24, contains 
the following papers:—Excavations in the Cambridgeshire Dykes; 
I. Excavations at Worstead Street, by Dr. Cyril Fox; II. The Fleam 
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Dyke, by Dr. Cyril Fox and Dr. W. M. Palmer; King’s Hall Library, 
by Mr. C. E. Sayle; Early scribed rocks of the Isle of Man, with notes 
on the early pottery of the Island, by Canon Quine ; Some Trumping- 
ton inscriptions, with special reference to the base of the old village 
cross, by Rev. A. C. Moule. 

Transactions of the Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, vol. 4, part 4, contains the following papers :—The 
cartulary of the priory of St. Mary, Huntingdon (continued), by 
Canon Noble; The Prior’s house, Ely, with plans, by Canon Kennett; 
Bronze spear-head found at Conington, by Dr. J. R. Garrood. 

The Fournal of the Chester Archaeological Society, New Series, 
vol. 24, part 2, contains the following articles :—Family memoranda of 
the Stanleys of Alderley, 1590-1601 and 1621-7, by Mr. P. H. 
Lawson; The cult of Mitbra in Deva, by Mr. W. J. Williams; 
Catalogue cf the Roman coins in the Chester Museum, compiled by 
Rev. J. T. Davies, with the help of Mr. F. W. Longbottom. 

Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society, New Series, vol. 
16, part 4, contains the following articles: —A survey of Essex Place- 
names, by Mr. P. H. Reaney; Essex Bronze implements and weapons 
in the Colchester Museum, by Mr. C. H. Butcher; Pleshy, by Dr. 
J. H. Round; The Roman road from Colchester to Mersea, by 
Dr. J. H. Round; Wood carvings at Laindon and Basildon, by Mr. 
G. Biddell; Two brasses newly discovered at Wormingford, by Messrs. 
Miller Christy, G. M. Benton, and W. W. Porteous; The Dagenham 
idol, a wooden figure probably of the Viking period, recently found 
at Dagenham, by Mr. A. G. Wright; Two Roman pavements at 
Colchester, by Mr. W. G. Benham; Rickling, by Dr. J. H. Round ; 
Alms box at Leaden Roding, by Mr. H. W. Lewer: A fifteenth- 
century panel of stained glass described as probably a portrait of 
Richard III, by Rev. G. M. Benton and Mr. H. W. Lewer; Pattiswick 
Communion cup and cover, by Rev. G. M. Benton; Essex Elizabethan 
Communion cups, by Rev. W. J. Pressey; Earthworks at Little 
Baddow, by Rev. J. Berridge; Holm in Essex Place-names, by Mr. 
P. H. Reaney ; Essex chapels, by Mr. R. C. Fowler; Religious gilds 
in Essex, by Mr. R. C. Fowler; Notes on Deramy stone, Mersea, 
East Mersea camp, and the Roman occupation of Mersea, by Dr. 
P. Laver. 

The Essex Review, April 1923, contains the following papers :—The 
two Chignal parishes: some notes on their history, by Mr. Miller 
Christy ; Another Roman pavement at Colchester; An Essex gaoler: 
Thomas Cheeke, Lieutenant of the Tower 1679-87, by Rev. H. Smith ; 
The harvest horn, by Canon Galpin; Rambles round old Romford, 
by Mr. J. H. Bayliffe; ‘Justices’, Finchingfield, by Mr. J. French ; 
Epping highways, by Mr. C. B. Sworder; Supposed Roman skeleton 
found at Colchester; ‘ Beryfield’, Colchester; Wall-paintings in 
Felsted church; Essex Field-Names. 

The July number of this publication contains the following articles :— 
Ruined and disused churches in Essex: 4. Hazelegh, by Mr. S. J. 
Barnes; Cecilia, abbess of Caen, daughter of William the Conqueror, 
by Mr. J. French; Barking in 1456, by Mr. F. J. Brand; The harvest 
horn, some further notes, by Mr. C. L. Stevenson; Colchester Arch- 
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deaconry visitations, 1588, by Rev. W. J. Pressey; The two Chignall 
parishes: some notes on their history, by Mr. Miller Christy. 

Fournal of the Derbyshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Society, vol. 45, contains the following papers :—The Brailsford cross, 
by Mr. W. G. Collingwood; Recent excavations at Repton priory, 
by Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson; The manor of Beeley, by Rev. H. 
Chadwick; Wills at Somerset House relating to Derbyshire, edited 
by Mr. S. O. Addy; An enquiry into the origin of the family of 
Stathum, by Rev. S. P. H. Statham; Pedigrees of Brownell of 
Hallamshire and North Derbyshire, by Mr. S. O. Addy. 

Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society, vol. 44, contains the following articles: — Keynotes on collecting, 
with especial reference to ancient locks and keys, the Presidential 
address by Sir F. H. Crawley-Boevey; Bristol archaeological notes, 
1920-23, including the latest ‘Chatterton Find’, by Mr. J. E. Pritchard ; 
The excavation fof the city-bank] at Cirencester, February-March, 
1922, by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley; On the inscribed brick-tabula found 
at Cirencester, by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley; The early charters of 
Saint Nicholas church, Bristol, translated by Mr. L. J. U. Way; Philip 
Jones, of Cirencester, by Mr. Roland Austin; Early Bristol medical 
institutions, the medieval hospitals, and barber surgeons, by Dr. 
G. Parker; Gloucestershire fonts, (d) fifteenth century, by Dr. A. H. 
Fryer; A hitherto unknown original print of the great plan of Bristol 
by Jacobus Millerd, 1673, by Mr. J. E. Pritchard; Stanley St. 
Leonard’s, by Rev. C. Swynnerton; St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, by 
Mr. H. Brakspear; The great east window of Gloucester cathedral, 
by Mr. G. McN. Rushforth; Inscription at Clapton, by Mr. G. McN. 
Rushforth. Among the notes are the record of the discovery of a 
stone celt at Ozleworth, and a note on Cirencester Place-names: 
Lewis Street. The number also contains illustrated accounts of the 
Society’s meetings at Chepstow and Tintern, and at Tetbury and 
Malmesbury. 

Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeological Society, vol. 12, 
part 2, contains the following papers :—Potters Marston: I. The Hall, 
by Mr. T. H. Fosbrooke ; II. Some notes on the manor, by Mr. G. F. 
Farnham ; Frolesworth: I. The church, by Mr. A. Herbert ; II. Notes 
on the descent of the manor, by Mr. G. F. Farnham; Claybrooke: 
I. The church, by Mr. A. Herbert; II. Notes on the descent of the 
manor, by Mr. G. F. Farnham; The manor of Noseley with some 
accounts of the free chapel of St. Mary, by Messrs. G. F. Farnham 
and A. Hamiiton Thompson. 

Transactions of the Thoroton Society, vol. 26, contains the following 
articles:—Hardwick Hall, by Mr. Harry Gill; Extracts from the 
records of the borough of Nottingham, by Mr. E. L. Guilford; Gervase 
Holles, by Mr. R. W. Goulding; Selston Old Hall, by the late Mr. 
W. Stevenson; Surrender of King Charles I to the Scots, by Mr. 
E. L. Guilford; The medallic history of Lord Byron, by Mr. F. E. 
Burton; Kingshaugh, near East Markham, by Rev. H. Chadwick; 
The town walls of Newark, by Lt.-Col. R. F. B. Hodgkinson; The 
Carmelite friary, Nottingham, by Mr. H. Gill; The work at Margi- 
dunum. 
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Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, vol. 18, part 1, 
contains the following articles :—On traces of Saxon architecture yet 
remaining in the county of Suffolk, by Mr. C. Morley; St. Botolph 
(Botwulf) and Iken, by Mr. F. S. Stevenson; The Wren family of 
Suffolk (pedigree) by Mr. W. Gandy; Henry Coggeshall of Orford; 
Hepworth and its rectors, by Mr. T. T. Methold; The Suffolk coast 
delineated in the thirteenth century; and notes on a wall-painting in 
Creeting St. Peter’s church, and on the site of Clovesho, by Rev. 
H. H. Harris. The part also contains a subject-index to the articles 
contained in vols. 10-17. 

The Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Magazine, 
vol. 42, June 1923, contains the following articles :—A transcript of 
Sir Stephen Glynne’s notes on Wiltshire churches ; Report on diggings 
in Silbury Hill, August 1922, by Professor Flinders Petrie; Some 
notes on Trowbridge parish registers, by Rev. A. W. Stote; Romano- 
British villages on Upavon and Rushall Downs excavated by Lt.-Col. 
Hawley; Wiltshire newspapers, part 4, by Mr. J. J. Slade; Bronze- 
Age cinerary urn found at Knowle, Little Bedwyn: A Saxon spindle 
whorl with cabalistic signs; Barrow 16 (Goddard’s list), Winterbourne 
Monkton; Barrow 23, Winterbourne Stoke; Perforated maul or 
hammer of Greenstone from Wilts. ; Earthwork on Sugar Hill, Wan- 
borough ; Barrow 2 (Goddard's list), Ebbesbourne Wake, opened 1922 ; 
Barrow 1, Sutton Mandeville, opened 1922; Skeleton at Broad 
Chalke ; Copper cross found at Cherhill; Bones found at Slaughter- 
ford; Gold ‘Ring Money’ from Bishopstone; British village at Hill 
Deverill. 

The Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 27, part 2, contains the 
following articles:—Some Yorkshire effigies, by Mr. W. I’Anson; 
Ancient heraldry in the deanery of Bulmer, by Rev. H. Lawrence 
and Rev. C. V. Collier; The Addy family of Darton and elsewhere in 
the West Riding, by Mr. S. O. Addy; The Bedern chapel, York, by 
Rev. F. Harrison; A fourth-century disturbance in the Pennines, 
by Mr. I. A. Richmond. 

The Annual Report of the Council of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society for the year 1922, contains a paper by the Rev. A. Raine on 
two Roman memorial stones recently discovered in York. 

Transactions of the East Riding Antiquarian Society, vol. 24, 
contains the following articles:—The origin of heraldry, by Col. P. 
Saltmarshe ; The Andrew Marvell Tercentenary celebrations; Low- 
thorpe and its collegiate church of St. Martin, by Rev. C. V. Collier ; 
Saxon gold ring found at Driffield, East Yorks., by Mr. T. Sheppard ; 
A relic of Paul Jones’ naval battle; An ancient calendar (a staff 
almanack or primstaff); Old Hull and East Riding deeds; Recent 
prehistoric finds in East Yorkshire; Ancient mazes at Harpham and 
Pompeii compared, by Mr. T. Sheppard; A Selby bronze measure ; 
Large Romano-British vase from Holderness ; Painting by John Ward 
(of Hull Whalers in the Arctic); Tudor fire-place discovered in 
the Wilberforce Museum, Hull; Roman remains at Middleton-on- 
the-Wolds. 

The Scottish Historical Review, July 1923, contains the following 
articles: —The History of British Foreign policy, a review of the 
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Cambridge History, by Mr. Seton-Watson; General Council of 
Estates, by Mr. R. K. Hannay; Boundaries of estates in Caithness 
diocese shortly after 1222, by Mr. James Gray; The office of sheriff 
in Scotland: its origin and early development, by Mr. C. A. Malcolm. 
The part concludes with a short note by the Editor on the completion 
of the twentieth year of the Review. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 78, part I, contains the following 
articles :—The Segontium excavations, 1922, by Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler; 
Paiscastle and its story, by Mr. M. L. Dawson; Early Christian 
decorative art in Anglesey (continued), by Mr. Harold Hughes; Wales 
and the Avignon papacy, by Mr. J. R. Gabriel; The Romano-British 
site at Rhostryfan, Carnarvonshire (continued), by Mr. Howel Williams; 
The Benedictine priory of St. Mary, Cardiff, by Mr. R. H. D’Elboux ; 
On an ancient shell-heap near Maes-y-Garnedd, Merionethshire, by 
Mr. S. Smith and Miss A. S. Williams. The number also contains 
the following short notes:—Maen Pebyll Long Cairn, Denbighshire ; 
Flint barbed arrow-head from ‘The Rivals’, Carnarvonshire; Mrs. 
Cunnington’s note on Camps; Finds of the Neolithic and Bronze 
Ages from under the submerged forest beds at Rhyl; Prehistoric 
hearths; Remains of Lake Dwellings; Flint manufactory at Llan- 
fihangel Abergwessin, Breconshire; Roman pottery from Llangam- 
march, Breconshire ; Stone sarcophagus at Downing Hall, Whitford ; 
The Mostyn Hall wooden bowl; Neath Ancient Monuments Com- 
mittee ; Spindle whorls found at Ystrad Meurig ; A thirteenth-century 
psalter belonging to the Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society; A 
dug-out boat found at Clydey, Carmarthenshire ; The names Ceiriog 
and Chirk; Sarum Manual in Hereford cathedral library ; Caerphilly 
castle; List of pardoned prisoners, 1327; Prehistoric hearths at Llan- 
wrtyd Wells; Cross slab in Johnston church, Pembrokeshire; Discovery 
of a fourteenth-century tombstone at Mold. 

The Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 1, part 4, contains 
in the History and Law Section a note on the mother of Gruffydd ap 
Llywelyn, by Professor Lloyd, and on Old and New Style, by Mr. T. 
Shankland. The Archaeology and Art section contains notes on 
current archaeology, with a bibliography ; a list of leaf-shaped swords 
found in Wales, a list of Roman coin-hoards in Wales, both by 
Dr. Wheeler; and a list of mounds, cairns, and circles on the northern 
Flintshire plateau, by Mr. W. J. Hemp. 

Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society, part 41, 
contains the following articles:—Prehistoric Carmarthenshire : river 
and brook names; Llangevelech: Tirdunkin chapel accounts ; 
Langarnshire Miscellanea, by Mr. Gordon Williams ; Churchwarden’s 
presentments, 1790; Tower House, Carmarthen; Carmarthenshire 
schools, by Mr. G. Eyre Evans; Carmarthenshire manors; Carmarthen- 
shire in the Bronze and Iron Age, by Rev. M. H. Jones; The Key, 
Carmarthen: presentments at the great Sessions, 172g; Some 
additional vicars of Kidwelly; Manor of Elvet documents, 1736-67 ; 
Caldey Island: finds of human remains in Nanna’s Cave, 1922; 
Roman Carmarthenshire ; Norman Carmarthenshire ; Romano-British 
Carmarthenshire ; Influence of Norse Sea Rovers on Carmarthenshire ; 
Royal Carmarthenshire Militia, 1803-31, by Mr. G. Eyre Evans. 
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The American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 27, no. 2, contains the 
following articles :—A terra-cotta relief from Sardes, by Mr. T. L. 
Shear ; Corinth in prehistoric times; a note on Dr. Blegen’s article in 
vol. 24, by Dr. Walter Leaf, with a reply by Dr. Blegen ; The Aeolic 
capitals of Delphi, by Mr. W. B. Dinsmoor ; The date of the metopes 
of the Athenian Treasury at Delphi, by Mr. W. R. Agard; Notes on 
‘lost’ vases, II, by Mr. S. B. Luce. The number also contains a 
bibliography of archaeological books, 1922, by Mr. S. N. Deane. 

Bulletin de la Société nationale des Antiquaires de France, 1922, 
no. 3-4, contains the following articles:—A MS. in the Trivulzienne 
at Milan, by M. P. Lauer; The picture of the Last Judgement at 
Beaune, by M. de Mély ; On the Feast of Candlemas and Rogation- 
tide, by Mgr. Batiffol; The Aphrodite with a dove in the Louvre, by 
M. E. Michon ; On Roman baths, by M. J. Formigé; The tomb of 
Gemistus Plethon at Rimini, by M. P. Collinet; An unpublished 
inscription from Djemila, by M. J. Zeiller; Studies in animal trans- 
port in antiquity, by Commandant Lefebvre des Noéttes ; The arch 
in the old gate at Die (Dréme), by M. J. Formigé; A French .MS. 
of Virgil in the Laurentian library at Florence, by M. A. Boinet ; 
The chest of the Pas Saladin in the Cluny museum, by M. M. Prinet ; 
Two early Christian vases in the Bardo museum, by M. Poinssot; An 
intaglio with a representation of a sea-port, by M. Lantier; The tomb 
of Peter de Brosses at Uriel (Allier), by M. Barbarin ; Excavation of 
the Roman wall at Angers, by M. A. Blanchet; A catapult emplace- 
ment at Carthage, by M. Merlin; The penalty of retaliation, by 
M. Martroye; The glass in the church of St. Denis de Jouhet, by 
M. A. Mayeux; Sculptures in the mosque of Arab-Djami at Constan- 
tinople, by M. Ebersolt; The sarcophagi of ‘La Gargole’ and of 
‘La Valbonne’, by M. E. Michon; The works of the master mason 
Jean de Beausse at Vendéme, by Abbé Plat; A MS. of Bartholomew 
Anglicus belonging to Gaston Phébus, died 1391, by M. A. Boinet ; 
Roman remains at Montlevic, by M. Chénon; An inscription from 
Constantine (C. /. Z. viii, 6711), by M. J. Zeiller; Objects discovered 
at Carthage, by R. P. Delattre. 

Bulletin Monumental, vol. 82, contains the following articles :—The 
non-existence of the so-called architectural school of Périgord, by 
M. E. Lefévre-Pontalis; The abbey church of Saint-Lomer at Blois, 
by Dr. Lesueur; The fagade of Bayeux cathedral, by M. J. Vallery- 
Radot ; The chateau of Armentiéres, Aisne, by M- J. M. Trouvelot ; 
Hourdes and machicolations, by M. A. Mersier ; The figures of the 
Virtues and Vices on the western doorway of Rheims cathedral, by 
M. L. Demaison ; The kindred of our Lady; the medieval view of the 
three marriages of St. Anne, by M. H. Martin ; Old houses at Tours, 
by M. L. de Grandmaison; Ancient glass in the church of Saint 
Denis at Jouhet, by M. A. Mayeux; Holy-water stoups supported by 
figures, by M. E. Lefévre-Pontalis ; The belfry at Quintenas, by M. 
Lefévre-Pontalis ; A capital at Gargilosse, Indre, by M. Deshouliéres ; 
The irregularity of the plan of the church at Meymac, Corréze, by 
M. A. Mayeux; Romanesque semi-domical vaults in Provence, by 
M. J. Formigé. 

Comptes rendus de l Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Letires, 
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January-February 1923, contains the following articles :—The steato- 
pygous female statuette from Lespugne, by Comte de Saint Peérier; 
Report on excavations at Sdlihiyeh on the Euphrates, by M. F. 
Cumont; A Roman calendar found at Veroli (Verulae), Italy, by M. J. 
Carcopino; An inscription relating to the territory of the Musulamii 
from Kalaa es Senam, by Dr. L. Carton. 

Bulletin de la Société scientifique, historique et archeologique de la 
Corréze, vol. 45, part I, contains the following papers :—An account 
of the Hospital of Brive, continued, by M. J. Lalande; A further part 
of the paper on Saint-Robert, dealing with the revolutionary annals, 
by M. V. Forot ; The battle of Montanceix in Périgord (1652), by 
M. R. Fage; Roman coins found at Uzerche, Corréze, by M. J. 
Brousse ; Tourny, intendant of Limousin, 1730-43, by M. G. Soulié. 

Revue archéologique, 5th series, vol. 17, January-April 1923, contains 
the following articles:—Thracian archaeology, by M. G. Seure; 
Catalogue of painted vases in the Turpin de Cressé collection, by 
M. M. Valotaire ; The Jewellery from Curtea de Argesh, Roumania, 
and its Italian elements, by M. G. J. Bratianu; Another amulet 
explained by Hebrew, by M. C. Bruston; The renewal of the 
Corinthian League in 302, according to an inscription from Epidaurus, 
by M. P. Roussel; The twofold gestation of Dionysos, by M. L. 
Siret. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de Nantes, vol. 61, contains the 
following articles :— Notes on the fifteenth-century processional cross 
at Cordemais, by M. E. Evellin; The British emigration to Armorica 
in the fifth century, by M. E. Poirier ; Stone axe-hammer from Gorges, 
by M.G. du Plessix; A ‘noyade’ at Bourgneuf in the year II, by 
M. F. Guilloux ; Pére Augustin du Paz and the genealogical history 
of Brittany, by M. A. Bourdeant. 

Pro Alesia, February 1922, contains the following articles :—The 
approaching two thousandth anniversary of the appearance of Lake 
Leman and of Geneva in history, by M. J. Gomaz; Roman inscriptions 
at Geneva, by M. W. Deonna; The origin of the name Alaise (Doubs), 
by M. F. Pajot ; The site of Alesia, an old solution renewed, by M. J. 
Toutain ; The Gallo-Roman house in the park of the Chateau de 
Bierre; Discussion on Gallo-Roman funeral monuments, by M. 
Toutain. 

Hespéris, vol. 2, part 3, contains, amongst other matter, the continua- 

tion of MM. Basset and Lévi-Provengal’s paper on the town of Chella, 
and an article by M. Herber on Rif pottery. 
» Vol. 2, part 4, of this publication contains the following articles :— 
The gates of the Arsenal at Salé, by M. H. Terrasse ; The presence of 
glacial formations in the High Atlas, by MM. J. Célérier and A. Charton, 
and the concluding part of MM. H. Basset and E. Lévi-Provencal’s 
paper on the necropolis at Chella. The part also contains a full 
bibliography of works dealing with Morocco published in 1922. 

Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uit ’s Rijksmuseum van Oudheden 
te Leiden, New Series, vol. 3, no. 2, contains the following articles :— 
The periods of the Hallstatt culture and their date, by Dr. J. H. 
Holwerda ; A bronze statuette of Athena in the Museum of Archaeo- 
logy at Leiden, by Miss J. P. J. Brants. 
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Vol. 4, Nos. 1 and 2, of the same periodical contains the following 
articles :—Dutch neolithic arched tombs excavated near Ermelo, by 
Dr. A. E. Remouchamps; Frankish settlements in the dunes of 
Schouwen, by Dr. J. A. Hubregste; Roman camps in Ermelo, by Dr. 
J. H. Holwerda; The Roman fort at Maastricht, by Dr. W. Goossens ; 
The Rhine and the Linge, by Dr. W. A. Beelaerts; Excavation of a 
Roman villa at Ubachsberg, by Dr. A. E. Remouchamps. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia naszionale dei Lincet, series 5, vol. 31, 
parts 7~10,and 11-12, contains the following articles of archaeological 
interest :—Ancient ruins in Eretrea, by Sgr. C. C. Rossini; The torch 
race at Athens, by Professor G. Q. Giglioli; Recent studies in the 
history of Italian law, by Professor B. Brugi ; Fragments of an histo- 
rical list in honour of Thothmes III, by Dr. G. Botti; The identifica- 
tion of the city of Campana of the Satires of Petronius, by Sgr. T. 
Sgobbo ; Some fragments of civil records of the XXth dynasty, by 
Dr. G. Botti. 

Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita, 5th series, vol. 20, parts 1-3, con- 
tains the following papers :—Excavations beneath the basilica of St. 
Sebastian on the Appian Way, Rome, by Sgr. G. Mancini, with notes 
on the Christian memorials found there, by Sgr. O. Marnechi; Exca- 
vations on the acropolis at Selinunte, Sicily, by Sgr. E. Gabrici; A 
tomb of the Punic age at Neoneli, Sardinia, by Sgr. A Taramelli. 

Atti e Memorie della Societa Tiburtina, vol. 8, nos. I-2, contains the 
following articles:—The Via Ttburtina, by Dr. Ashby ; A newlist of 
the bishops of Tivoli (continued), by Sgr. G. Cascioli ; Marcellina in a 
document of the year 1229, by Sgr. G. Presutti. The number also 
contains short notes on who was the ‘ Abate de Tivoli’; on Tivoli 
during the French occupation of 1798-9 ; and a continuation of the 
eighteenth-century diary of Giuseppe Gismondi. 

Academia das Sciéncias de Lisboa: Boletim da Classe de letras, 
vol. 13, part 3, isin the nature ofa Festschrift in honour of Dr. Henrique 
da Gama Barros, the historian, and in addition to articles of a con- 
gratulatory character contains the following papers :—The most ancient 
mayoralty in Portugal, by Snr. P. Meréa ; Processes of the Inquisition, 
by Snr. J. Lucio d’Azevedo; A treatise by Codro Rufo on the prac- 
tice of farming under Arsanes, king of Persia, by Snr. F. M. Esteves 
Pereira; Safira, a parish in Alentejo, by Snr. J. Leite de Vasconcellos ; 
Charters granting a change of name to towns in the provinces of Estra- 
madura, by Snr. P. de Azevedo; Charters of Menéndez y Pelayo to 
Garcia Peres, by Snr. F. de Figueiredo; Personal names in Portuguese 
place-names, by Snr. J. J. Nunes; The delimitation of the Portuguese 
frontier, by Snr. J. Leite de Vasconcellos; The life and miracles of 
Queen Isabella of Portugal, by Snr. J. J. Nunes. 

Vol. 14 of the same publication consists chiefly of articles on literary 
subjects, but contains the following papers of archaeological or his- 
torical interest :—The Bracaugustan and Lusitanian cohorts, by Snr. 
P. de Azevedo; The Benedictine Order in Portugal, by Snr. F. de 
Almeida. 

Institut Estudis Catalans secuo 6, 
part 1, contains the following papers :—Reports on the work of the sec- 
tion for the years 1915-20; The school of poetry at Ripoll in the tenth 
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to thirteenth centuries, by Snr. L. N. d’Olwer; Essay on the life and 
works of the Barcelonian Canonist J. Pous i Marsana, by Joan Vilar, 
S.I.; Greece under the Catalans from the death of Frederick III to 
the Navarre invasion (1377-9), by Snr. A. Rubidé i Lluch; The place 
of origin of Romanesque architecture, by M. J. A. Brutails; The alb 
of Abbot Biure, 1350, by Snr. J. Folch i Torres ; The silver crosses of 
Catalonia, by Prev. J. Gudiol i Cunill. 

Vol. 6, part 2, of the same publication contains notes of recent 
archaeological work arranged under periods as follows :—Palaeolithic : 
The Solutrian culture of Sant Julia de Ramis, the excavation of the 
Cave ‘ de les Goges’, and a typological study of the upper Solutrian 
of Sant Julia. Rock paintings: Archaeological exploration of the 
‘ Barranc de la Valltorta’. Neolithic, etc. : Discoveries at Valltorta ; 
The cemetery of Canyaret a Calaceit ; General considerations on the 
eneolithic stations of Lower Arragon and Valencia; The non- 
megalithic burials of Catalonia; Results of the exploration of the 
caves of Catalonia; Excavation of megalithic burial places ; 
General considerations on Catalan megaliths; The cave of Boquique 
at Plasencia; The connexion between the neolithic and eneolithic 
civilizations of the Iberian peninsula. Bronze Age: Megalithic burial 
places of the beginning of the Bronze Age in the district of Solsona ; 
Funerary objects including a gold diadem from a burial at Montilla ; 
Bronze axes from Catalonia; The artificial caves of Santa Eugénia, 
Majorca; The Bronze Age in Majorca. Early Iron Age: Discoveries 
at Marlés; The burial place of Turd de les Mentides ; The cemetery 
of ‘Can Missert’; The early Iron Age in Catalonia; The post- 
Hallstatt cemetery at Peralada. Jbertan: D. Ferran de Sagarra’s 
collection from Puig Castellar; Excavations at Olérdola; The 
cemetery of Can Fatjé ; The Iberian kiln at Fontscaldes; Cultural 
remains of the Iberian population of Pla d’Urgell and Segarra ; 
Iberian burials at Salzadella; Iberian stations between el riu 
Cénia and el Millars; An Iberian tower at Lencena del Cid; 
Iberian civilization in Valencia; Ornamented Iberian stelae in Lower 
Arragon; Iberian culture in Lower Arragon; The present state of 
our knowledge of Iberian culture. Gveco-Jberian: The Greek colony 
at Empuries. /dero-Roman: Explorations in Tarragona; Mosaics at 
Toasa ; Ibero-Roman cemetery at Puig d’En Planes; The pottery 
kiln of Sant Marti Sarroca; The Roman road from el riu Cénia to el 
Millars; A Roman dwelling house at Les Salines de Santanyi; 
Roman interments at La Garrotxa (Les Salines de Santanyi) ; Roman 
burial caves in Majorca ; Roman cemeteries at Eivissa and Formentera. 
Early Christian: The Constantinian basilica at Lugdunum Convena- 
rum; Early Christian basilica in the parish of Son Pereté, Manacor ; 
The Visigothic cathedral at Egara. Romanesque and Gothic: Elna 
cathedral; The banner of Sant Ot; A Romanesque frontal with the 
legend of St. Cecilia in the church of Bolvir; New mural paintings ; 
A thirteenth-century Rhenish enamel; The Retable of Xixena ; 
Remains of episcopal vestments from a coffin in Urgell cathedral ; 
Flemish paintings on the organ doors at Sen d’Urgell. Renaissance: 
Remains of vestments from the Royal tombs at Poblet; Arras 
tapestries at the Custom House, Barcelona, and an analogous series at 
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the Royal Palace ; Collection of enamelled glasses ; The quire arch of 
the cathedral of Sen d’Urgell. 

Annales du Service des Antiquités de 0 Egypte, vol. 22, parts 1 and 
2, contains the following articles:—Report on restorations carried out 
at Saqqareh in 1920, by M. C. Barsanti; A prehistoric wooden club 
(casse-téte) from Gébelein, by M. G. Daressy ; An ostrakon from Biban 
el Molouk, by M. Daressy; A stele from Mit Yaich, by M. Daressy ; 
Some hieroglyphic inscriptions from Naukratis, by Mr. C. C. Edgar ; 
More tombstones from Tellel Yahoudieh, by Mr. Edgar; A note on 
two Greek epigrams, by Mr. Edgar; Texts from the tomb of Petosiris, 
parts 7 and 8, by M. G. Lefebvre; Epigraphic results of the excava- 
tions at al-Qariah bil Dueir, by M. H. Munier; Excavations in the 
north-west angle of the enceinte of the great temple of Amon at 
Karnak, by M. M. Pillet, with notes on the objects found, by M. 
Daressy ; Report on the work at Karnak, by M. Pillet ; The demotic 
inscription on the graduated rule from Denderah, by M. H. Sottas; 
Three iron-ore axes, by M. Daressy; The statue of Ment-m-hat, by 
M. Daressy ; Steles and tables of offerings of the late Middle Kingdom 
from Tell Edfa, by Mr. R. Engelbach; Through Lower Egypt, 
part x, by M. H. Gauthier; A new demotic dedication of Ptolemy 
Strategos, by M. N. Giron. 
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Plate. 


*Inventory of the Silver of the Master, Wardens, Assistants and Brethren of the 
... Worshipful Company of Parish Clerks, compiled by Ernest Arthur Ebble- 
white. 10x73. Pp. 8. Privately printed. 


Prehistoric Archaeology. 


*Sveriges Fasta Fornlamningar fran Hednatiden. By Oscar Almgren. 8}x 53. 
Pp. 190. Uppsala: J. A. Lindt-lads Forlag, 1923. 4kr. 50. 

*Air Survey and Archaeology. By O. G. S. Crawford. 926. Pp. 342-366. 
Reprint from Geographical Journal, May, 1923. 

*Flint implements of Le Moustier type from Camborne. By John G. Marsden. 
83x53. Pp.48-55. Reprint from Journal R. Institution of Cornwall, No. 69, 


1922. 

*The Great Flint implements of Cromer, Norfolk. By J. Reid Moir. With illus- 
trations by E. T. Lingwood. 11}x 8%. Pp. 39. Printed and published on 
behalf of the Author for private circulation by W. E. Harrison, Ipswich [1923]. 

*The Maglemose Harpoons, By T. Sheppard. 83x53. Pp. 169-179, 219-220. 
Reprinted from The Naturalist, May and June, 1923. 

*Hoard of Bronze Axes from Windsor ; Bronze-Age mould for casting palstaves ; 
Bronze-Age weapons; Prehistoric Bridlington. Hull Museum Publications, 
No. 133: Record of Additions, edited by T. Sheppard. 84x 53. Hull, 1923. 
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Religions. 


*The Cults of Campania. By Roy Merle Peterson. Papers and monographs of 
the American Academy in Rome. Volume1. 9x6. Pp. vii+403. Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, 1919. 

*From Augustus to Augustine: essays and studies dealing with the contact and 
conflict of classic paganism and Christianity. By Ernest G, Sihler. 8?x 5}. 
Pp. xi+335. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1923. 


Romano-British Archaeology. 


*Excavations on the site of Ariconium, a Romano-British smelting town, situate in 
the parish of Weston-under-Penyard, South Herefordshire. By G. H. Jack, 
with contributions by A. G. K. Hayter, A. H. Lyell, Professor T. Turner, 
J. Hughes, and A. Smith Woodward. Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club, 
92x 7%. Pp. 48, with 18 plates. Hereford, 1923. 

*The Romans in Britain. By Bertram C. A, Windle. 83x53. Pp. xii+ 244, with 
65 illustrations. London: Methuen, 1923. 125. 6d. 


Textiles. 


*Embroideries by Mary Stuart and Elizabeth Talbot at Oxburgh Hall, Norfolk. 
Described with six collotype plates by Francis de Zulueta. 13x10}. Pp. 16. 
Oxford: Printed at the University Press by Frederick Hall, 1923. 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 31st May 1923. Sir Hercules Read, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. G. McN. Rushforth, F.S.A., read a paper on an Indulgence 
inscription in Clapton Church, Gloucesteshire (see p. 338). 

Mr. C. O. Skilbeck, F.S.A., Local Secretary for Bucks, read a paper 
on a Romano-British burial at Radnage, Bucks (see p. 334). 

Mr. E. A. Rawlence, F.S.A., presented a report on the excavation of 
a Romano-British villa at Longstock, Hants, which will be printed in 
the Antiquaries Fournal. 


Thursday, 7th Fune 1923. Mr. W. Paley Baildon, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. E. A. Ebblewhite, F.S.A., on behalf of the Masters and 
Wardens, exhibited the eighteenth-century plate of the Parish Clerks’ 
Company (see p. 231). 

Dr. Walter Seton, F.S.A., exhibited some relics of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, purchased for the nation from Sir George Clerk, of Penicuik. 

Lieut.-Col. Lyons, F.S.A., exhibited a wood carving of the arms of 
Copleston. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society :—Mr. Edwin 
Hart, Mr. Philip Boughton Chatwin, Rev. Fred Harrison, Hon. Philip 
Plantagenet Cary, York Herald, Mr. Archibald George Blomefield 
Russell, B.A., Lancaster Herald, Mr. George Frederick Sutton, Mr. 
Henry Edward Stilgoe, Mr. Thomas Pape, Mr. Alfred Uvedale Miller 
Lambert, M.A., Mr. Frederick Norman Pryce, Lord Balniel, and Mr. 
James Richard Halliday. 
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Thursday, 14th Fune 1923. Mr. M. S. Giuseppi, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows:—Mr. G. F. Sutton, Mr. 
A. G. B. Russell, Lancaster Herald, Lord Mostyn, Mr. E. Hart, Mr. 
A. U. M. Lambert, andthe Hon. Philip Cary, York Herald. 

Mr. R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A., exhibited a founder’s hoard of the 
Bronze Age discovered at Wandsworth, Surrey (see p. 343). 

Mr. P. W. Chandler, F.S.A., read a paper on the Seckford family 
and the Seckford arms. 


Thursday, 21st Fune 1923. Sir Hercules Read, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox, F.S.A., presented reports on the recent exca- 
vation of a Late Celtic cemetery at Swarling, Kent, and on the 
excavations at Richborough, which will be published as Reports of the 
Research Committee. 


Thursday, 28th Fune 1923. Sir Hercules Read, President, in the 
Chair. 

Mr. H. S. Rogers and Lieut.-Col. O. H. North, D.S.O., were 
admitted Fellows. 

Mr. E. T. Nicolle and Lieut.-Col. T. W. M. De Guérin were appointed 
Local Secretaries for the Channel Islands. 

Mr. John Bilson, F.S.A., read a paper on Wharram-le-Street 
Church, Yorkshire, and St. Rule’s Church, St. Andrews, which will 
be printed in Archaeologia. 

Prebendary Clark-Maxwell, F.S.A., exhibited some Jacobite relics, 
which will be published in the Antiguaries Fournal. 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until 
Thursday, 22nd November 1923. 
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Abbotsbury (Dorset), St. Catherine’s 
chapel, 61. 

Abercromby, Lord, 225. 

Abergele (Denbigh), hill fort of Dinorben 
near, 72-3. 

Abingdon Abbey (Berks.), recent ex- 
cavations at, 97. 

Adams, P. W. L., 199. 

Adoration of the Kings, alabaster car- 
vings of, 29-34. 

Adze-head, iron, 149. 

Aelian on the Indian and Arabian ants, 
355, 356, 362. ; 
Afghanistan, archaeological investigations 

in, 206-10. 
Agatharchides on the Arabian ant, 355, 


362. 

Ailred of Rievaulx and his Biographer 
Walter Daniel, 75-6. 

Akbhnaton, Pharach of Egypt, The Life and 
Times of, 183-4. 

Alabaster carvings, English, 24-36, 199. 

Alban Hills (Italy), discovery of ancient 
villas on, 159. 

Albertus Magnus on the ant-lion, 362. 

Alexander the Great on the Indian ant, 
356, 362. 

Alfoldean (Sussex), Roman site, 365. 

All Cannings Cross, near Devizes (Wilts.), 
excavation of site at, 263. 

Allectus, coin of, 69. 

Almgren, O., Sveriges Fasta Fornlim- 
ningar fran Hednatiden, 397-8. 

Ambleston (Pembroke), Roman remains 
at, 265-6. 

Ambrose, Cole, collection of, 65. 

Amphorae, 68, 221, 223. 

Anan’ino (north-east Russia), cemetery 
of, bronze objects from, 53-7. 

Ancient monuments taken over by the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works, 61. 

Anderson, A. Whitford, 374. 

Andreas (I. Man), bronze implements 
from, 228-30. 

Andrews, F. E., 99, 100, 103, 115. 

Anglo-Saxon: bestiaries, 356-7; bronze 
bowl, 70-1; burials, 65, 123, 199, 3753 
village at Sutton Courtenay (Berks.), 
97; weights, 100, 122-9. 

Angst, Sir Henry, 302, 309. 

Anne, St., alabaster image of, 24. 


Antiquaries, Society of: anniversary 
meeting, 300-10; auditors, appoint- 
ment of, 198; —, report of, 300; 
Council, report of the, 300-10; 
Library, 301; losses by death, 302; 
officers and Council, election of, 310; 
Presidential address, 201-14, 310; 
Proceedings, 97-8, 197-200, 299-310, 
414-153; publications, 301; research 
work, 301-2; Treasurer’s statement, 
310. 

Antiquities, administration of, in man- 
dated territories, 210. 

Antlers, 13, 18, 72. 

Ant-lion, the, 310, 347-64. 

Antonia (wife of Drusus Senior), coin of, 
149. 

Antoninus Pius, coins of, 69. 

Anzio (Italy), Roman calendar found at, 
160. 

Arabian ant-lion, 362. 

Arad-Sin, king, 318. 

Archaeology, Franks studentship in, 
61. 

—, International, 201-14. 

Archive Administration, A Manual of, 
162-3. 

Ardagh chalice, 11. 

Arentshurg : een Romeinsch militair Vloot- 
station bij Voorburg, 274-5. 

Ariconium, excavations at, 68-9. 

Armenian version of the story of the ant- 
lion, 353-4. 

Armstrong, E. C. R., 119, 138, 300, 
302-3. 

Armstrong, Mrs., 310. 

Arrow, G. J., 363. 

Arrow-heads: bronze, 573 flint, 153; 
iron, 149. 

Artillery, medieval, 42-7. 

Arundel (Sussex), an early British bronze 
from, 143-4. 


Ashbury (Cornwall), rectangular camp 


near, 235. 

Ashby, Dr. T., 158. 
Ashur-bani-pal, king, 324, 333- 
Athena, bronze head of, 199. 
Athill, C. H., 302, 303. 
Augustus, coin of, 149. 
Aurignac period, 145, 147, 148. 
Axe-hammer, stone, 369. 
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Axe-heads: bronze, 52, 54, 65, 66, 138, 
228-30; iron, 72. 
Ayscough, William, 234. 


Babelon, M., ror. 

Badwell Ash (Suffolk), Anglo-Saxon re- 
mains at, 375. 

Baildon, W. Paley, 299, 310, 414. 

Balch, H. E., 299. 

Balmuidy (Summerston, near Glasgow) on 
the Antonine Wall, The Roman Fort at, 
78-9. 

Balniel, Lord, 414. 

Bangles, shale, 74. 

Barbara, St., alabaster image of, 25-6. 

Barclay, Edgar, 246, 254. 

Barham, G. B., 66. 

Barnard, E. A. B., 199, 375. 

Barron, O., 299. 

Barrows: Bronze Age, 264; long, 198. 

Bartholomaeus Anglicus on the ant-lion, 


350. 

Barwell, William, 233. 

Baye, Baron de, collection of antiquities 
from north-east Russia and Siberia, 


52-9. 

Beadle’s staff-head of the Parish Clerks’ 
Company, 233-4. 

Beads; glass, 68, 73,74; of semi-precious 
stones, 330-I. 

Beaker, Bronze Age, 21-3. 

Beast-style, Scythic, in bronze objects, 
53-9- 

Beauvais, Vincent de, on the ant-lion, 362. 

Bee-hive hut in Jersey, discovery of, 370. 

Beeleigh Abbey, Essex, 76-8. 

Bell, C. F., 310. 

Bell, Mrs, Elizabeth, gift of silver salts 
by, to Parish Clerks’ Company, 231. 

Bell, Miss G., 333. 

Bell, John, the elder, 231. 

Bell, John, the younger, 231, 232. 

Bell, W. G., 197, 299. 

‘ Bell’ salts, the, 231-2. 

Beloe, E. M., 98. 

Benton, Rev. G. M., 148, 200. 

Beoley church (Worc.), the Sheldon 
chapel and monuments in, 375-6. 

Berkhampstead Castle (Herts.), siege of, 
in 1216, 37-48. 

Bestiaries, medieval, 347-64. 

Betrayal, the, alabaster carving of, 34. 

Bickford, Rev. W., 62. 

Bidford-on-Avon (Warwicks.), Anglo- 
Saxon burial ground at, 199. 

Bilson, J., 415. 

Birkbeck, H., 98. 

Birse, Records of the Forest of, 384-5. 

Bishop, alabaster image of a, 25, 26. 

Bolga (north-east Russia), Persian anti- 
quities from, 58. 

Bolton, William Thomas, Baron, 302, 303. 


Bone objects, 53 ; comb, 143; pins, 151, 


375 

Bookbinding, Byzantine, 9. 

Booker, R. P. L., 302, 304. ° 

Besanquet, Prof. R. C., 265. 

Bosence, St. Hilary (Cornwall), Roman 
site, 236. 

Bosses, bronze, in form of lions’ masks, 


335- 

Bottenbroich, near Cologne, alabaster 
table at, 30, 31. 

Boulge (Suffolk), supposed Tournay font 
at, 154-5. 

Bowles, C. E. B., 302, 304. 

Bowls: agate, 331; bronze, 70-1, 330; 
glass, 10, 152, 334, 336, 337; limestone, 
331; Megarian, 221-2; steatite, 331. 

Bracelets: bronze, 57, 73, 151, 369; 
glass, 73 ; gold, 331. 

Braddan (I. Man), bronze double-edged 
knife from, 230. 

Braich y Dinas, Penmaenmawr (Carnar- 
von), excavations at, 73. 

Braintree (Essex), Early Iron Age site 
at, 148, 

Brakspear, H., 98. 

Brasses, monumental, 173-4; palimpsest, 
49-51. Brass of: Dormer, Michael, 
51; Elsmere, Robert, 49-50; Parry, 
Sir Thomas, 49-50. 

Braun, H. S., 66, 

Breasted, J. H., The Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago, 379-83. 

Breast-ornaments, bronze, 54, 55, 57- 

Brescia, ivory diptych at, 104, 115. 

Brewis, W. Parker, 199. 

Bride (1. Man), bronze implements from, 
230. 

British Museum: antiquities from north- 
east Russia and Siberia, 52-9 ; arch- 
aeological exploration by, 204, 211, 
311; bestiaries, 356-7, 360; flint cores 
and flakes from Mesopotamia, 64 ; ivory 
pyxis, 216, 2173 objects from site of 
Roman burial at Radnage (Bucks.), 
336, 337- 

British School at Athens, 67. 

Brockagh (co, Westmeath), bronze rings 
from, 138. 

Bronze Age, 141, 1583; antiquities from 
north-east Russia and Siberia, 52-9 ; 
barrow, 264; beaker, 21-3; burials, 
21-3, 264, 369; finds in Ireland, con- 
taining rings, 138 ; hoards, 343-4, 415; 
hut, 370; implements from the Isle of 
Man, 228-30; pottery, 13, 14, 16-18, 
57» 369, 370. 

Bronze Age and the Celtic World, 176-8. 

Bronze objects: arrow-heads, 57; axe- 
heads, 52, 54, 65, 66, 228-30; bosses, 
3353 bow of brooch, 150; bowls, 70- 
1, 3313 bracelets, 57, 73, 151, 369; 
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breast-ornaments, 54, 55; brooches, 
69, 150; buckles, 65, 149; bust of 
Minerva, 200; buttons, 57 ; celts, 52, 
54, 138, 344, 370-1} daggers, 53 ; eagle, 
58; figure of a bird, 58; figure of 
Christ, 199, 226-7; figure of Ur- 
Engur, 318; finger-rings, 68, 335; 
fittings of casket, 335, 3373 forceps, 
150; head of Athena, 199 ; hemisphere, 
hollow, 55-6; horse-gear, 53, 543 
knives, 53, 54, 57, 230; link, 143-4 ; 
mortar, 199; nails, 1493; palstaves, 
228, 230; pick, 56, 57; pin, 69; rings, 
138, 149, 3353 Sickles, 52, 230; spear- 
heads, 52, 53, 65, 66; spoon, 58; 
statuettes, 54, 97; studs, 149, 335; 
swords, 199, 228-30; vessel, 236, 

Brooches: bronze, 69; bronze bow of, 
150; bronze hinge-pin, 150; early 
La Téne type, 263; penannular, 59; 
with dangling chains, 58. 

Brough (Yorks.), Bronze Age burial near, 


369. 

Broughton of Shropshire, illuminated 
pedigree of the family of, 198. 

Browne, Right Rev. G. F., Echt-Forbes 
Family Charters, 1345-1727; Records 
of the Forest of Birse ; Notarial Signs, 
926-1786, 384-5. 

Buckland, William, 241. 

Buckles: bronze, 65, 149. 

Buckley, F., 146. 

Bull, F. W., 153. 

Bullard, A., 153. 

Bulleid, A., 150. 

Burchell, J. P. T., 261, 369. 

Burials: Anglo-Saxon, 65, 123, 199, 3753 
Bronze Age, 21-3, 264, 369; Late 
Celtic, 415; Romano-British, 334-7, 
4143 Saracenic, 219. See Cremation 
burials, 

Burkitt, M. C., 198, 199. 

Burleigh Court, Stroud (Glos.), bronze 
head of Athena from, 199. 

Bur-Sin, king, 314, 315, 321, 322, 323. 

Buryan, St. Minver (Cornwall), Roman 
site at, 235. 

Bushe-Fox, J. P., 301, 337, 415. 

Bushell, Rev. W. Done, 257, 259. 

Buxton, L. H. D., 197. 

Byland Abbey (Yorks.), 61. 

Byzantine art, works of, 1, 6, 8-12. 


Caerwent (Mon.), excavations at, 374-5. 

Cairo Museum, 197, 212, 213. 

Calder, G., Togail na Tebe. The Thebaid 
o Statius, 178-80. 

Callender, G. A. R., 199. 

Cambrian Archaeological Association, 72. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 64, 65. 

— University Library, fifteenth-century 
bestiary, 350, 358 7. 
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Cambridge, St. Botolph's, A Little History 
of, 81-2. 

Cambridge, University of, in the Eighteenth 
Century, 172. 

Cambridgeshire antiquities,Cole Ambrose 
collection of, 65. 

— Dykes, excavations in the, 64. 

Camden Professorship at Oxford, ter- 
centenary of the, 61. 

Camps, rectangular, 235, 236. 

Cana, the Miracle of, subject of Early 
Christian art, 101, 106, 107, 113. 

Capart, Jean, Egyptian Art, 383-4. 

Cardiff (Glamorgan), excavation of a 
Roman fortified house near,69; Roman 
remains at, 266, 

— Naturalists Society, 69. 

Carhayes (Cornwall), hoard of coins found 
at, 237. 

Carlson, Capt., 139, 140. 

Carnarvon, Earl of, discoveries of, 204, 
210, 212. : 

Carnarvon (Segontium), excavations at, 


74. 
Carnbrea (Cornwall), Roman site, 236. 


| Carolingian art, 1823; ivories, 99, 103, 


116, 117. 
Carter, H., 204. 
Carter, W. F., 198, 199. 
Carthage, exploration of, 205, 
Carwithenack (Cornwall), rectangular 
camp at, 236. 
Cary, Hon. P. P., York Herald, 414, 415. 
Casket, wood, with bronze fittings, 335, 


3376 

Castletown (I. Man), bronze axe-head 
from, 230. 

Catacombs, Christian, 160. 

Caves in Breconshire, 375. 

Celtic deities, 151. 

— peoples and lands, 176-8. 

Celtic, Late: burial, 415; pottery, 149; 
stone carvings, 98, 118-21. 

Celts: bronze, 52, 54, 344, 370-1; flint, 
139-423; socketed, 138, 344. 

Cerralbo, Enrique Aguilera y Gamboa, 
Marques de, 302, 309. 

Chalk church (Kent), inquiry concerning 
the rehanging of ancient bells at, 376. 

Challow, West (Berks.), pre- Reformation 
silver paten from, 98. 

Chambers, G. E., 198, 199. 

Chancellor, E. B., 197. 

Chancery Proceedings, Index of, 283-4. 

Chandler, P. W., 415. 

Chasse of St. Radegund’s reliquary, 4-5. 

Chatwin, P. B., 414. 

Chelles period, 147. 

Chertsey Abbey (Surrey), medieval tile 
kiln at, 71, 198. 

Chicago, The Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of, 379-83. 
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Chichester Cathedral (Sussex),thirteenth- 
century silver matrix of the seal of the 
Dean and Chapter of, 199, 267-8. 

Childrey (Berks.), pre-Reformation silver 
paten from, 98. 

Christ, bronze figure of, from a crucifix, 
fourteenth century, 199, 226-7 ; mira- 
cles of, as a subject of Early Christian 
art, 107-16. 

Christian, Early: antiquities, 97, 99- 
1173 art, 182, 270-1. 

Chud’ period, 53, 57, 58. 

Church plate: communion cup and cover, 
98, 198; flagons, silver and silver-gilt, 
198; silver patens, pre-Reformation, 98. 

Churchill, G. P., 198, 199. 

Churchill, Irene J., East Kent Records, 
83-4. 

Chysauster (Cornwall), Roman site, 336. 

Cinerary urns, 148, 229. 

Cists, Bronze Age, 264. 

Clapham, A. W., 72, 98, 118, 300, 310. 

Clapham, A. W., and others, Beeleigh 
Abbey, Essex, 76-8. 

Clapton church (Glos.), an indulgence 
inscription in, 338-42, 414. 

Clark-Maxwell, Prebendary W. G., 415. 

Clarke, Sir Ernest, 302, 304. 

Clarke, L., 205. 

Clarke, Richard, gift of silver salver by, 
to Parish Clerks’ Company, 232. 

Claudius I, coins of, 69, 150. 

Claudius Gothicus, coins of, 69, 153, 374- 

Clay objects: cones, Babylonian, 314, 
318; hearths, 375; ‘loom-weights’, 
143; mould, 151; sling-bullets, 150. 

Clephan, R. C., 302, 304. 

Clerk, Sir G., 414. 

Close Rolls, Calendar of the, preserved in 
the Public Record Office, 387-8. 

Clotaire I, 1, 2. 

Cock, Dr. F. W., 310. 

Coins: Arab, 266; British, 69 ; Cartha- 
ginian, 157-8; Jalairid, 59; Roman, 
62, 69, 73, 149, 151, 153, 160, 165, 
235-7, 265, 266, 373, 374- 

Colchester Museum (Essex): Early Iron 
Age pottery, 148. 

‘Cold Harbour’, origin of the name, 70. 

Colonsay (Argyllshire), early weights 
from, 127. 

Comb, bone, 143. 

Communion cup and cover, 98. 

Condora (Cornwall), Roman site, 236. 

Constans, coin of, 153. 

Constantine I, coins of, 69, 153, 235, 
236. 

Constantine Creek (Cornwall), Roman 
site, 236. 

Constantius II, coins of, 374. 

Conway, Sir Martin, 1, 300, 377. 

Conybeare, Rev. W. D., 245. 


INDEX 


Cooke, R., 157. 

Cooper, Dr. N.C., 299. 

Copleston, arms of, 414. 

Corbett, Sir Julian S., 302, 304. 

Cordes, Mrs. H., 226. 

of Roman remains 
in, 23 

‘Beds (Pembroke), geology of, 
244, 

Couchman, J. E., 310. 

Coupland, G., 262. 

Court rolls and other manorial docu- 
ments, resolution by the Society as to 
custody of, 299, 300. 

Cowbridge, Old: Borough, Church, and 
School, 175-6. 

Cox, Prof. A. H., 250 2. 

Craig-y-Nos (Breconshire), caves at, 375. 

Crawford and Balcarres, Earl of, 310. 

Crawford, O. G. S., 198. 

Cremation burials, 17, 21, 73, 149, 373- 

Crisp, F. A., 302, 305. 

Crowther, R. W., 302, 305. 

Crowther-Beynon, V. B., 300. 

Cruickshank, G. E., 66. 

Cunnington, Capt. B. H., 252, 259, 263. 

Cunnington, Mrs. B. H., 263. 

Cunnington, H., 251. 

Cunnington, William, 242, 251, 259. 

Cups: Byzantine, 10, 11; communion, 
198+; glass, mounted in gold and set 
with garnets, 10, 11 ; silver, 11. 

Curle, A. O., The Treasure of Traprain, a 
Scottish Hoard of Roman Silver Plate, 
269~74. 

Cuthbert, St., painted panel of, 345. 

Cyrus, 315, 328. 


Daggers: bronze, 53; iron, bronze- 
mounted, 149. 

Dagon stone in Ayrshire, 66-7. 

Dalton, O. M., 12, 100, 105,116, 215. 

Danilovka (north-east Russia), bronze 
spoon from, 58. 

Danish bronze celt in England, 370-1. 

Danzig, alabaster tables in the Marien- 
kirche at, 31-2. 

Darvel (Ayrshire), Dagon stone at, 66-7. 

Davies, T., 242, 259. 

Dawkins, Sir William Boyd, 257. 

Dawson, W. R., 383-4. 

Day, F. H., 197, 198. 

De Guérin, Lt.-Col. T. W. M., 415. 

Deities of Hadrian’s Wall, 151. 

Dendy, Dr. F. W., 97. 

Devizes Museum (Wilts.) : pottery of the 
Hallstatt period, 263. 

Dewey, H., 146, 260. 

Dillon, Dr. L. G., 300. 

Dion Chrysostom on the ant, 356. 

Diptychs, ivory, Early Christian, 97, 99- _ 
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Dolmens, 257. 

Domitian, coins of, 62, 69. 

Dorling, Rev. E. E., 310. 

Dormer, Michael, brass of, 51. 

Dorset, excavations in, 264; flint celts 
from, 139-42. 

— County Museum, 264. 

— Field Club, 264. 

Douglas (I. Man), bronze sword from, 
230. 

Drift period, 261, 262. 

Druce, G. C., 310, 347. 

Dublin, Island Bridge, early weights 
from, 126. 

Duleep Singh, Prince Frederick, 310. 

Duncan, L., 51. 

Dungi, king, 317, 318, 319. 

Dunham, Great (Norfolk), supposed 
Roman bricks used in the arches of the 
church, 376-7. 

Durham, East, flints in, 262. 


Eagle, bronze, 58. 

Earthworks, 235-7, 264-6. 

East Kent Records: with appendices re- 
Serring especially to the manors of Knowl- 
ton, Sandown, South Court, and North 
Court, 83-4. 

Ebblewhite, E. A., 231, 232, 414. 

Echt-Forbes Family Charters, 1345-1727, 
384-5. 

Edmund, St., painted panel of, 346. 

Edward the Confessor, St., painted panel 
of, 346. 

Egypt and archaeological collaboration, 
212-14 3 proposed new antiquities law 
for, 197. 

— Exploration Society, 211. 

Egyptian Art, 383-4. 

Egyptian textiles, lettered, 300. 

E-Har-Sag, palace of, at Ur, 317. 

Ekwall, Eilert, The Place-names of Lanca- 
shire, 80-1. 

Elsmere, Robert, brass of, 49-50. 

E-mah, at Ur, 318 

Evamel work : 
Russian, 58. 

Engleheart, Rev. G. H., 144-5. 

English Medieval Art: a study in English 
economics, 280-1. 

Entemena, statue of, 317, 331. 

E-nun-mah, temple of, at Ur, 312, 319- 
39, 333- 

Essex, An Inventory of the Historical 
Monuments in, 172-4. 

Essex, an unrecorded bronze hoard from, 
65-6. 

E-temen-ni-il, the temenos of Ur, and its 
buildings, 312-19, 323, 328. 

Ethiopian version of the story of the ant- 
lion, 354, 356-8, 360, 362. 

Eumorfopoulos, G., 310. 


Byzantine, 8-9, 12; 
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Eustace, Dr. G. W., 143. 
Evans, Sir Arthur, 61. 
Evans, Rev. J. T., 200. 
Evans, Joan, Magical Jewels of the Midd!e 
Ages and Renaissance, particularly in 
England, 74-5. 
Ewloe Castle (Fiintshire), 61. 
Excavations, 13-20, 62-9, 71-4, 97, 98, 
150-4, 158-60, 204-5, 219-25, 263-7, 
300, 311-33, 365-8, 373-5, 414. 


Fabre, J. H., on the ant-lion, 347. 

Falerone (Italy), hoard of coins from, 160. 

Farley (Surrey), Roman site, 365. 

Farnham, G. F., 200. 

Farquharson, Major V., 310. 

Farrer, Rev. E., 375. 

Fatidnovo culture, 52. 

Feisal, king, 333. 

Ferento, near Viterbo (Italy), discoveries 
at, 159. 

Fibulae: see Brooches. 

Finger-rings: bronze, 68, 335; silver, 
375- 

Flagons, silver and silver-gilt, 198. 

Flags, British, their early history, and their 
development at sea, 170-2. 

Fleure, H. J., The Races of England and 
Wales, 393- 

Flint Castle (Flintshire), 61. 

Flint implements, 13, 14, 19, 66, 135-7, 
139-42, 144-8, 153, 261-2. 

Flintshire Historical Society, 70. 

Flint-working in Mesopotamia, 64. 

Flue tiles, 68, 151, 265. 

Font, supposed Tournay, 154-5. 

Forceps, bronze, 150. 

Forster, Prof. E. S., 199. 

Fortunatus, St., 1- 

Foster, J. J., 302, 305. 

Foucher, M., 206, 208, 214. 

Fovant (Wilts.), two flint implements 
from, 144-5. 

Fowler, Canon J. T., 

Fowler, R. C., and pe ng Beeleigh Abbey, 
Essex, 76- -8. 

Fox, Dr. C. F., 64, 65, 198, 199. 

Foxton (Cambs.), objects found on Early 
Iron Age site at, 65. 

Frampton, Rev. T. S., 302, 305. 

France and archaeological exploration, 
203, 205-10, 214. 

Frilsham (Berks.), communion cup and 
cover from, 98. 

From Stone to Steel, 284. 

Fruiterers’ Company, 232. 

Fuller, A. W. F., 215, 217, 218. 

Fyffe, W. A., 228, 229. 


Galbreath, D. L., and Vevey, H. de, 
Manuel @Heraldique : premiere initiation 
alart et ala science du. Blason, 282-3. 
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Gallienus, coins of, 69. 

Gardner, Dr. Eric, 71, 198. 

Gardner, Willoughby, 72. 

Garfitt, G. A., 200, 299. 

Gargrave (Yorks,), Roman site near the 
farm-house of Kirk Sink, 63. 

Gaselee, S., 300. 

Gayton Thorpe (Norfolk), Roman villa 
at, 98. 

Gellygaer (Glamorgan), beaker from cist 
at, 21. 

Genoa, the Sacro Catino at, 300. 


Geological Congress, International(1922), 


146-7. 
Geology, 146-7 ; Hampshire gravels, the, 
145-6; in relation to Stonehenge 
(Wilts.), 239-60; memoir on the 
country round Beaconsfield (Bucks.), 
262-3. 

German (I. Man), bronze palstave from, 
230, 

Germanicus, 149. 

Gilson, J. P., 

Gilton (Kent), weights 
from, 125. 

Gimil-Ilisu, king, 323. 

Gimil-Sin, king, 322, 324. 

Giuseppi, M. S., 310, 415. 

Glacial drift, 252-4. 

Glass-making in England, 279-80. 

Glass objects: beads, 68, 73, 74; bowls, 
10, 152, 334, 336, 3373 bracelet, parti- 
coloured, 73; cup, mounted in gold 
and set with garnets, 10, 11; jugs, 
152, 334-7. 

Glass, painted, 155-7, 198, 199. 

Gloucestershire, finds from long barrows 
in, 198. 

Glyadenova (north-east Russia), bone and 
bronze objects from, 53, 55. 

God the Father and the Son, alabaster 
representation of, 28-9. 

Gold objects: bracelets, 331; lockets, 
331; penannular ornaments, 138 ; pin, 

3313 various objects, 330-1. 

Goldschmidt, A., 99, 100, 101, 116, 117. 

Goodman, A. W., 4 Little History of St. 
Botolph’s, Cambridge, 81-2. 

Gourdon chalice, 11. 

Gover, J. E. B., The Place-names of Middle- 
sex, 80-1. 

Gowland, William, 242, 243, 251, 255, 
302, 305. 

Grampound (Cornwall), 
camps at, 236. 

Gratian, coins of, 69. 

Gravestone, ancient, with inscription, 372. 

Greece, excavations in, 67. 

Greek versions of the story of the ant- 
lion, 352-3. 

Gregory the Great, Pope, on the ant-lion, 

348-9, 354, 362-4. 
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Gregory the Great, Pope, painted panel 
of, 346. 

Grey, Sir Henry, of Pyrgo, illuminated 
pedigree of, 199. 

Griffin, R., 210. 


| Griffiths, P. D., 198. 


Grimsdyke (Middx. ), course of the, 65. 
Grove Ferry, near Canterbury (Kent), 
Anglo-Saxon weights from, 122, 127. 


Hadrian, coins of, 73. 

Hadrian's Wall, 285. 

Hadrian’s Wall, deities of, 151. 

Hall, Dr. H. R., 311, 312, 313, 315, 3175 
319, 333- 

Hall, J. P., 97- 

Halliday, J. R., 414. 

Hallisay, J., 247. 


| Hallstatt period, 263. 


Ham Hill (Som.), some recent finds on, 
149-50. 

Hammer-stones, 263. 

Hampshire gravels, the, 145-6. 

Hand-axes, 136, 137. 

Harrison, Rev. F., 414. 

Harrison, Dr. H. S., From Stone to Steel, 
284. 

Hart, E., 414, 415. 

Haswell, G. W., 198, 199. 

Haverfield, F., The Romanization of 
Roman Britain, 284-5. 

Haverfordwest (Pembroke), Augustinian 
priory at, 72. 

Haversham (Bucks.), Roman remaius at, 


153. 
= Lt.-Col. W., 13, 20, 239, 259, 


Hayle (Cornwall), Roman site, 236. 

Hayter, A. G. K. » 695 222, 223, 373. 

Hayter, G. C. F., 264. 

Healing of the Blind Men, subject of 
Early Christian art, 101, 107-11. 

— of the Leper, 1o1, 106, 113-14. 

—of the Man sick of the Palsy, ror, 
106-9, I1I-12. 

— of the Woman with an Issue of Blood, 
108, I14. 

Hemp, W. J., 69, 337- 

Henderson, A. E., 

— Ill, Close Rolls of the Reign of, 


lene British flags, 170-2 ; manual 
of Swiss heraldry, 282-3; shields of 
arms from monumental brasses, 198. 
Arms of: Copleston, 414; Parish 
Clerks’ Company, 232, 233 ; Seckford, 
415; Vaughan, otherwise Parry, 49; 
Zouche, William de la, abp. of York, 


157. 
Herdman, D. W., 198. 
Herodotus on the Indian ant, 354, 361. 
Hildburgh, Dr. W.L., 24, 199. 
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Hill fort of Dinorben, near Abergele 
(Denbigh), 72-3. 
Hind, A. M., Wenceslaus Hollar and his 


Views of London and Windsor in the 


Seventeenth Century, 169-70. 
Historical Monuments 
Commission on, 172-4. 
Historical Studies, Congress of, 61. 


Hoards: bronze, 65-6, 330, 343-4, 4153 | 


coins, 157-8, 160, 235-7; gold, 330; 


jewellery, 318, 330; silver, 330; silver | 


plate, 269-74. 

Hoare, Sir R. C., 15. 

Hoe, iron, 58. 

Holland-Martin, R., 310. 

Hollar, Wenceslaus, and his Views of London 
and Windsor in the Seventeenth Century, 
169-70. 

Holmes, Dr. T. Rice, 130-4. 

Holwerda, J. H., Arentsburg: een Ro- 
meinsch militair Vlootstation bij Voorburg, 
274-5. 

Homeland Prehistoric Antiquities, 85. 

Honnecourt, Villars d’, siege-engine of, 
43-6. 

Honorius, coin of, 373. 

Hope, Sir William, 37, 39. 

Hopkin-James, L. J., Old Cowbridge : 
Borough, Church, and School, 175-6. 

Hopper, Rev. E. C., 302, 305. 

Hopwood, C. H., 302, 306. 

Hormead, Great (Herts.), Roman pottery 
found near, 374. 

Horning (Norfolk), stone axe-hammer 
from, 369. 

Horse-gear, bronze, 53, 54, 55. 

Horseshoe, iron, 74. 

Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle, 378-9. 

Hubbard, G., On the Site of the Globe 
Playhouse of Shakespeare, lying in the 
north of Maiden Lane, Southwark, 388— 


93- 

Hughes, H., 73. 

Hull and the East Riding of Yorkshire, 85. 

Human remains, 17, 18, 21-3, 153, 154, 
157, 264, 319. 

Humphreys, A. L., 198, 199. 

Humphreys, J., 199, 310. 

Hut-circles, 74. 


Ibi-Sin, king, 323. 

Ice Age, Great, 252, 262. 

— transport, 252-4, 259, 260. 

Icknield Way, 64. 

Indian versions of the story of the ant, 
354-7, 360. 

Indulgences, 338-42, 414. 

Inscriptions: indulgence _ inscriptions, 
338-42, 4143 on ancient gravestone 
in Lundy Island, 372; on buildings at 
Ur, 317, 318, 319, 321, 322, 323, 3243 
on ivory diptychs, 104, 105, 107, 115; 


(England), Royal 
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on monumental brasses, 49-51; on 
objects of Sumerian art, 331-3; on 
pseudo-Samian saucer, 223, 2253; on 
seal of Chichester cathedral church, 
268; Roman, 62, 159, 235, 236, 267. 
International archaeology, 201-14. 
Ipswich Museum (Norfolk): early palaeo- 
lith, 137. 
Tranians and Greeks in South Russia, 180-3. 
Ireland, legendary derivation of the 
foreign stones at Stonehenge from, 258. 


| Ireland, Prehistoric: a Manual of Irish 


pre-Christian Archaeology, 285. 

Irish Bronze Age finds, 138. 

— stone carvings, 98, 118-21. 

Iron Age, Early, 53, 54, 67, 141, 162; 
site at Braintree (Essex), 148; site at 
Foxton (Cambs.), 65. 

Iron objects: adze-head, 149; arrow- 
head, 149; axe-head, 72; dagger, 149; 
hoe, 158; horseshoe, 74 ; knives, 65, 
3753 nails, 73, 743 rivets, 74; shield- 
bosses, 375}; sickle, 149; spear, 375; 
spear-head, 69. 

Ishme-Dagan, king, 323, 324. 

Isidore on the ant-lion, 348, 350, 354. 

Italy, recent archaeological work in, 158- 
60. 

Ivory carvings: a late-antique ivory 
pyxis, 215-18 ; book cover, 104, 105, 
109; Early Christian ivory diptychs, 
97, 99-117. 


Jack, G. H., 68. 

Jackson, Sir C. J., 302, 306. 
Jacobite relics, 415. 

Jars, fragments of, 68. 


| Jedburgh Abbey (Roxburgh), slab with 


Roman inscription from, 266-7. 

Jenkins, Prof. C., The Monastic Chronicler 
and the Early School of St. Albans, 277. 

Jenkinson, Hilary, 4 Manual of Archive 
Administration, 162-3. 

Jenner, H., 372, 373. 

Jersey, bee-hive hut in, 370. 

Jewellery : Byzantine, 4-12; Neo-Baby- 
lonian, 318, 330-1. 

Job, the ant-lion in the book of, 348, 
352, 364. 

John, king, 41, 46. 

Jones, E, Tyldesley, 97. 

Jones, Prof. H. Stuart, 61. 

Jones, Inigo, 71, 72. 

Jones, Rupert, 241. 

Jones, W. Bell, 199. 

Joyce, T. A., 205. 

Judd, Prof, J. W., 242, 243, 252, 259. 

Jug, glass, Roman, 152, 334-7. 

Jurby (I. Man), bronze sword from, 
228-30. 

Justin II, 3. 
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Karymskaya (Siberia), bronze dagger 
from, 53. 

Keith, Sir A., 22. 

Kendall, Rev. H. G. O., 139. 

Kendall, J. M., 37, 48. 

Kent, Anglo-Saxon weights from, 122-7. 

Kermode, P. M. C., 228-30, 

Keynsham (Som.), Roman villa at, 150-1. 

Keyser, C. E., 300. 

Kilns, medieval, 71, 154, 198. 

Kilpatrick, Old (Dumbarton), excavations 
at, 266. 

Kingsford, C. L., 198. 

Knives, bronze, 53, 54, 57, 2303 iron, 
65, 375+ 

Knossos, the site of, 61. 

Kotl6vka (north-east Russia), bronze 
objects from, 53, 54. 

Kudur-Mabug, king, 322, 323. 

pomengerd king, buildings of, at Ur, 
322-4, 3 

Kyme, Séuth (Lincs.), six early carved 
stones from, 98, 118-21. 


Lacau, M., 212, 213. 

Laishev (north-east Russia), bronze celt 
from, 54. 

Lakchin (Siberia), bronze knife from, 53. 

La Madeleine period, 147. 

Lambe, J. L., 197, 198. 

Lambert, A. U. M., 414, 415. 

Lancashire, The Place-names of, 80-1. 

La Téne period, 65, 263. 

La Téne II, 149. 

Latin Hymns, Early, 281-2. 

Laver, P.G., 310. 

Lawrence, A. W., 312. 

Lazarus, Raising of, subject of Early 
Christian art, 101, 106-9, 112-13. 

Lead; pig of, with Roman inscription, 62 ; 
production of, in Roman Britain, 265. 

Le Clerc, Guillaume, on the ant-lion, 351, 


359. 

Lee-Dillon, Hon. H. L.S., 302, 306. 
Leeds, E. Thurlow, 97. 

Legge, G. F., 302, 306. 


Le Hardy, W. H. C., 197, 198. 
Leicester Museum (Leic.), 371, 372. 
Leigh, Very Rev. Hon. J. W., 302, 306. 
Le Moustier pues 145, 147, 262. 
Le Rouzic, Z., 256. 
Leveson-Gower, A. F. G., 302, 307. 
Lezayre (I. Man), bronze sickle from, 
230, 
Lincluden College (Kirkcudbright), 61. 
Liverpool Museum: ivory diptych, 103, 
Lockets, gold, 331. 
Lockyer, Sir Norman, 130, 131, 133, 134. 
LONDON: 
Aldersgate Street, Roman wall in, 67-8. 
Bankside, 388, 389, 391, 392. 
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LONDON (continued) : 
Bear-baiting ring, the old, 388, 389. 
Bear-garden, the, 390. 
Brend’s Rents, 392. 
Essex House, formerly Exeter Inn and 
Leicester House, 198. 
Globe Alley, 390-2. 
Globe Playhouse, the site of the, 388-93. 
Hollar’s views of London in the seven- 
teenth century, 169-70, 388, 389. 
Horse-Shoe Alley, 390. 
Maiden Lane, Bankside, 388, 390-2. 
Park, the, Bankside, 390-2. 
St. Mary Woolnoth, church plate of, 
198. 
Southwark, 388-92. 
Strand, the, ancient bath in, 62. 
Temple church, indulgence inscription 
in, 340. 
Winchester House, 392. 
London: its Origin and Early Develop- 
ment, 386. 
Long, William, 256. 
Long-barrows, of, 143. 
Longman, W., 
Long Melford (Suffolk), alabaster table at, 
30, 33-4. 
Longstock (Hants), excavation of a Ro- 
mano-British village at, 414. 
‘Loom-weights’, clay, 143. 
Louis, Prof. Henry, 265. 
Louis VIII and the siege of Berkhamp- 
stead Castle, 37, 41-4, 46. 
Loyd, Capt, Lewis, 372. 
Lundy Island, ancient gravestone in, 372. 
Lyons, Lt.-Col. G. B. Croft, 414. 


Macbeth, King Lear, and Contemporary 
History, 82-3. 

Macdonald, Dr. G., 266. 

Maclagan, Eric, 97, 117. 

Madge, S. J., 198, 1 

— Achwyfan, Whitford (Flintshire), 


Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance, particularly in England, 
174-5. 

Magnentius, —_ of, 69. 

Major, A. F., 

Malew (I. Nan), bronze axe-head from, 
230. 

Malpas, near Truro (Cornwall), Roman 
site, 235. 

Malta, treasure trove of Carthaginian 
coins at, 157-8. 

Man and the Pleistocene, 262. 

Mann, L., 67. 

Manuel d’Héraldique: premiere initiation 
a lart et ala science du Blason, 282-3, 

Manuscripts of the House of Lords, 1708-10, 
396-7. 
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Manuscripts of the Most Hon. the Marquis 
of Salisbury preserved at Hatfield House, 
Hertfordshire, Calendar of, 394-6. 

Manx Museum: bronze implements, 
228-30. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, relics of, 414. 

Maughold (I. Man), bronze implements 
from, 228, 230. 

Maul, quartzite, 13. 

May, L. M., 198, 199. 

May, T., The Roman Forts of Templebrough 
near Rotherham, 164-7. 

Mealing-stone, 73. 

Medieval antiquities : alabaster carvings, 
English, 24-36; bestiaries, 347-64; 
bronze spur, 150; painted glass, 155-7, 
198, 199; tile-kilns, 71, 154, 198. 

Megalithic remains, 255-60. 

Megarian bowls, 221-2. 

Megasthenes on the Indian ant, 355, 361. 

Meltham (Yorks.), excavations at, 373-4. 

Melton-by-Woodbridge (Suffolk), fif- 
teenth-century jail of the Liberty of 
St. Etheldreda at, 200. 

Mendip Hills, recent exploration in the, 


299. 

Meopham church (Kent), restoration of 
the old glass at, 155-7. 

Merthen (Cornwall), rectangular camps 
at, 236. 

Mesopotamia, excavations in, 311-33; 
flint-working in, 64. 

Mexico, New, exploration in, 205. 

Michael (I. Man), bronze palstave from, 
228, 230. 

Michael, St., alabaster image of, 26-8. 

Middlesex, The Place-names of, 80-1. 

Milan Cathedral, ivory book-cover in, 
104, 105, 109, I15. 

Military science, medieval, 37-48. 

Miller, S. N., 266; The Roman Fort at 
Balmuildy (Summerston, near Glasgow) 
on the Antonine Wall, 78-9. 

Miller, W. E., 200. 

Minerva, sixteenth-century bronze bust 
of, 200. 

Minet, W., 198, 310. 

Minns, E. H., 52. 
Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, subject 
of Early Christian art, ror, 106, 109. 
Mitcham (Surrey), Anglo-Saxon bronze 
bowl from, 70-1. 

Mitchell, H. P., 227, 377. 

Moir, J. Reid, 135. 

Money, W., 70. 

Monoliths, 264. 

Mont-Afrique, near Dijon, glass bowl 
with bronze mounts from, 10. 

Montecarotto (Italy), hoard of coins 
from, 160. 

Montelius, Prof., 134, 138. 

Montelone (Italy), discoveries at, 160. 


Monte Mario (Italy), excavations at, 158. 

Montgomerie, D. H., 39. 

Monza, example of bookbinding in the 
treasury at, 9. 

Moor, Rev. Dr. C., 197, 198, 199, 267. 

Moore, Charles, 245. 

Mortar, bronze, of the sixteenth century, 
199. 

Mortaria, 74. 

Mostyn, Lord, 415. 

Motherwell, Jessie, Hadrian’s Wall, 285. 

Mullers, 73. 

Muranka (north-east Russia), antiquities 
from, 58-9. 

Muppnxodéwy or ant-lion, the, 310, 347- 
64. 

Mycenae, excavations at, 67. 


Nabonidus, buildings by, at Ur, 315, 316, 
328, 330, 331. 

Nails, bronze, 149; iron, 73, 74. 

Nannar, the Moon-god, and his consort, 
temple dedicated to, at Ur, 312, 315, 
317, 318, 319-30. 

Nayland *(Suffolk), fifteenth-cen- 
tury painted panels from the rood- 
screen of, 199, 345-6. 

Nearchus on the Indian ant, 355. 
Nebuchadrezzar, buildings by, at Ur, 
315, 319, 320, 322, 323, 325-8, 330. 

Neolithic Age in Mesopotamia, 318. 

— implements, 142, 263. 

Nero, coin of, 266. 

Nerva, coins of, 73. 

Netley Abbey (Hants), 61. 

Newport Pagnell (Bucks.), finds at, 153. 

Newton, F. G., 311. 

New York Mtiegditen Museum, 204, 
211, 212. 

Nicholl, I. B., 116. 

Nicolle, E. T., 370, 415. 

Nine-men’s-morris stone, 154. 

Ninnis, Inspector-General Belgrave, 302, 
307. 

Nin-Sun, 318. 

North, Lt.-Col. O. H., 415. 

Northants, foreign strike-a-light from, 


371. 
Northbourne, Walter Henry, Baron, 198, 
302, 307. 
Northbourne, Lady, 199. 
Northumberland Pleas, from the Curia 
Regis and Assize Rolls, 1198-1272, 84-5. 
Notarial Signs, 926-1786, 384-5. 
Nottingham (Notts.), discovery of remains 
of Carmelite friary at, 157. 
Nur-Adad, king, 323. 


Oatlands Palace (Surrey), discovery of 
an old entrance gate of, 71. 

Oriel College, Oxford, The Provosts and 

Fellows of, 278-9. 
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Orientation in prehistoric structures in 
the British Isles, 310, 

Osborn, Prof. Fairfield, 262. 

Ostia (Italy), discoveries at, 159. 

Ozingell (Kent), Anglo-Saxon weights 
from, 124. 


Paderborn, alabaster table in the cathe- 
dral at, 31. 

Page, W., 39,48; London: its Origin and 
Early Development, 386. 

Paine, A, E, W., 198. 

Paintings: painted panels from a rood- 
screen, fifteenth century, 199, 345-6. 

Palaeolithic period, 136-7. 

— implements, 135-7, 145, 263. 

Palestine, archaeology in, 161-2, 226, 378. 

Palmer, Dr. F. W. Morton, 97. 

Palmer, G. H., 197, 198. 

Palmer, Dr. W. M., 64. 

Palstave, bronze, 228, 230. 

Pane; 

Paris : Bibliothéque nationale, bestiaries, 
359, 360. 

Parish Clerks’ Company’s plate, 231-4, 
414. 

Parkinson, J., 248, 249, 259. 

Parry, Dr. T. Wilson, 263. 

Parry, Sir Thomas, reverses of shields on 
brass of, 49-50. 

Parsloe, C, G., 61. 

Part, G., 251. 

Passmore, A. D., 264. 

Patching (Sussex), excavations at, 66. 

Patens, silver, pre-Reformation, 98. 

Patrick (I. Man), bronze implements 
from, 23¢. 

Pavements, tessellated, 151. 

Payne, Benjamin, 233. 

Peake, H., The Bronze Age and the Celtic 
World, 176-8. 

Peatling, Dr. A. V., 302, 307. 

Peers, C. R., 65, 121, 310. 

Pembrokeshire: Roman sites in, 265-6; 
source of the foreign stones at Stone- 
henge, 247-51. 

Pennance, Falmouth (Cornwall), Roman 
site, 235. 

Pennsylvania, University of, and archaeo- 
logical exploration, 204, 311. 

Peréstchépino, silver cup from the trea- 
sury of, 11. 

Perkins, Rev. J. H. T., 200, 300. 

Perm (north-east Russia), bronze objects 
from, 53, 55, 58. 

Perrin, W. G., British Flags, their early 
history, and their development at sea, 
170—2. 

Persia, exploration of, 209. 

Pharaohs, The Glory of the, 393-4. 

Picks: bronze, 56, 57; deer-horn, 13, 

18, 20, 66, 72. 
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Pins: bone, 151, 375; bronze, 69; gold, 


331. 

Pitcher, earthenware, Roman, 152. 

Pit-dwellings, 143. 

Pits: Badwell Ash (Suffolk), 375 ; Ham 
Hill (Som.), 149-50. 

Pixley, F. W., 198. 

Place-names, 80-1. 

Plandiura, D. Luis, 24. 

Plate: Parish Clerks’ Company’s, 231-4, 
414; Roman, silver, 269-74. See 
Church plate. 

Pleistocene glacial period, 252, 262, 263. 

Pliny on the Indian ant, 355. 

Poitiers, St. Radegund’s reliquary at, 1- 
12, 

Populonia (Italy), excavations at, 159. 

Porter, L., 198. 

Portskewett (Mon.), Roman remains at, 
374 

Potters’ stamps, 166-7, 223. 

Pottery: Bronze Age, 13, 14, 16-18, 57, 
369, 370; Early Iron Age, 148, 162; 
Hallstatt period, 263; Late Celtic, 
149; La Téne, 65; Persian, 317; 
Roman, 220-3; Romano-British, 13, 
14, 18, 62, 64, 68, 73, 74, 98, 147, 151- 
3, 165-6, 235-6, 265, 266, 334, 336-7, 


374-5- 
Powell, H. J., Glass-making in England, 
279-80, 
Power, P., Prehistoric Ireland; a Manual 
of Irish pre-Christian Archaeology, 285. 
Powicke, F. M., dilred of Rievaulx and 
his Biographer Walter Daniel, 75-6. 
Premonstratensians, architecture of the, 


300. 

Prescelly mountains (Pembroke), geology 
of, 247-9 ; identity of the Stonehenge 
stones with those of Prescelly, 250-1, 
258, 259. 

Preston, A. E., 97. 

Price, Rees, 200. 

Prior, E. S., Eight Chapters on English 
Medieval Art: a study in English 
economics, 280-1. 

Pryce, F. N., 414. 

Pryce, T. D., 200, 300. 

P’ydny Bor (north-east Russia), cemetery 
of, bronze objects from, 53, 55, 57- 

Pygmy industry, 262. 

Pyxis, a late-antique ivory, 215-18. 


Quarrell, W. H., 198. 
Quern stones, 68. 


Rabanus on the ant-iion, 348. 

Rabat (Malta), excavations at, 219-25. 

Raby, F. J. E., 200. 

Races of England and Waies, The, 393. 

Radegund, St., 1-3 ; reliquary of, 3-12, 
377+ 
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Radnage (Bucks.), Roman burial at, 152- 
35 334-7) 414. 

Rahbula, E. A. R., 198, 199. 

Ramsay, Sir Andrew, 241, 245. 

Rawlence, E. A., 337, 414. 

Read, Sir Hercules, 12, 20, 48, 97, 101, 
117, 121, 129, 197, 198, 199, 201, 260, 
300, 337, 414, 415. 

Redruth (Cornwall), Roman site, 236. 

Redstone, V. B., 200. 

Reeds, Dr. Chester, 262. 

gee og of the True Cross at Poitiers, 
I-12, 377. 

Repton Priory (Derby), excavations at, 
154. 

Resurrection, the, alabaster carving of, 
34-6. 

Rhind Lectures, 61. 

Rhodian amphora, 223. 

Rhostryfan (Carnarvon), excavations at 
the Romano-British site of, 73-4. 

Rice, R. Garraway, 70, 343, 415. 

Richards, G. C., and Shadwell, C. L., 
The Provosts and Fellcas of Oriel College, 
Oxford, 278-9. 

Richborough (Kent), excavations at, 62, 
301, 373, 415. 

Richmond, I. A., 63, 151, 373. 

Rim-Sin, king, 318, 323. 

Rimush, king, 323. 

Rings: bronze, 138, 149, 3353 Silver, 59, 
219; silver, with oval sard intaglio, 74. 
See Finger-rings. 

Rivets, iron, 74. 

Roberts, Canon C. F., 199. 

Roche Abbey (Yorks. j, 61. 

Rochester (Kent), formation of a civic 
society at, 157. 

Rogers, H. 197, 415. 

Roman baths, 375; bronze statuette of 
Mercury, 97; burials, 151-3, 334-7, 
4143 coins, 62, 69, 73, 149, 151, 153, 
160, 165, 235-7, 265, 266, 373, 3743 
country house, 63; fortified house, 
69; forts, 72, 74, 78-9, 151-2, 164, 
274-5, 373-4; lead, 265; pottery, 
220-3 (see also Romano-British); roads, 
237-8, 264, 365-8; tiles, 375; villas, 
98, 150-1, 219-25, 414; walls, 67-8, 
73, 285. 

—— remains, 62-4, 67-9, 72-4, 98, 147-53, 
164-7, 219-23, 235-8, 264-5, 334-7, 
365-8, 373-5, 414, 415. 

Roman Villa Museum (Malta), 219, 225. 

Romanization of Roman Britain, 284-5. 

Romano-British pottery, 13, 14, 18, 62, 
64, 68, 73, 74, 98, 147, 151-3, 165-6, 
235-6, 265, 266, 334, 336, 337, 374, 
375+ 

Rome, excavations at, 158 ; fragments of 
sculpture recently discovered in the 
Vatican basements, 160-1. 


| Ryiands, W. H., 


Rosenheim, Maurice, 302; 307. 

Ross, W. Gordon, 153, 336, 337. 

Rostov tzeff, M., Tranians and Greeks in 
South Russia, 180-3 3. 

Rowhook (Sussex) to Farley Heath 
(Surrey), Roman road, 365-8. 

Royal Irish Academy, 138. 

Rushen (I. Man), bronze axe-head from, 


230. 

Rushforth, G. MeN., 338, 414. 

Russell, A. G, B., Lancaster Herald, 414, 
415. 

Russia, present state of, 202. 

—, north-east, antiquities from, 52-9. 

Russia, South, Iranians and Greeks in, 
180-3. 

Ryland, J. W., 199. 

Rylands, J. P., 302, 308. 

302, 308, 


, St. Acheul period, 145, 147, 261. 


St. Agnes (Cornwall), Roman site, 236. 
St, Albans, The Monastic Chronicler and the 
Early School of, 277. 


| St. Andrews (Fife), St. Rule’s church at, 


| 


415. 

St. Maurice d’Agaune, jewelled casket in 
the treasury of, 9. 

St. Olave’s Priory (Suffolk), 61. 

Sainty, J. E., 135-7. 

Salts, the ‘ Bell’, 231, 232. 

Salver, silver, seventeenth century, 232. 

Samian ware, 62, 64, 68, 73, 74, 152-3, 
221-3, 235, 265, 266, 336, 337. 

Sancto Victore, Hugo de, on the ant-lion, 


347. 

Sands, H., 48, 121, 310. 

Sant’ Antioco (Sardinia), exploration of 
the Christian catacombs at, 160. 

Sarre (Kent), Anglo-Saxon weights from, 
123. 

Sarsen stones, 241-2, 256. 

Sayce, Prof. A. H., 225. 

Scandinavian relics found in England, 
126, 370-2. 

Scarborough Museum (Yorks.), 370. 

Scotland, excavations in, 266-7. 

Scotstown (co. Monaghan), Bronze Age 
finds at, 138. 

Sculpture : carvings on Dagon stone, 67; 
carvings on objects of Sumerian art, 
3313 early stone carvings, 98, 118-21; 
fragments of, recently discovered in 
the Vatican basements, 160-1; wood 
carving of the arms of Copleston, 414. 
See Alabaster and Ivory carvings. 


| Scythic type of antiquities from Russia 


and Siberia, 53-9, 181-2. 
Seal: Chichester Cathedral, Dean and 
Chapter of, 199, 267-8. 
Seckford, family and arms of, 415. 
Segontium excavations, 74. 
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Septimius Severus, coins of, 69. 

Seton, Dr. Walter, 414. 

Shadwell, C. L.: see Richards, G. C. 

Shakespeare, The Site of the Globe Playhouse 
of, 388-93. 

Sheldon, Ralph, monument to, 375. 

Shield-bosses, iron, 375. 

Siberia, antiquities from, 52-9, 207-8. 

Sickles: bronze, 52; iron, 149. 

Sidestrand (Norfolk), an early palaeolith 
from the Glacial Till at, 135-7. 

Silver objects: cup, 11; finger-ring, 375 ; 
flagons, 198; patens, pre-Reformation, 
98; plate, Roman, 269-74; rings, 59, 
74, 219; salts, 231-2; salver, 232; 
seal-matrix, 199, 267-8; tankards, 232, 
233; tobacco-box, 233. 

Siverskaja (south Russia), glass cup 
mounted in gold set with garnets, 10, 

Skeletons, human, 153, 264, 369. 

Skilbeck, C. O., 152, 334, 337, 414. 

Skulls, human, 21-3, 219; trephination 
of, by means of flint implements, 263. 

Slack (Yorks.), Roman cemetery at, 
I51-2 

Slinfold (Sussex), excavations on Roman 
site at, 264. 

Sling-bullets, clay, 150. 

Slingsby, Major F. W., 197, 310. 

Smellie, W. R., 64. 

Smelting —— in the Roman period, 
68, 69 

Smith, i. “Gittora, 199, 226, 345. 

Smith, 1-H, Etherington, 302, 308. 

Smith, Reginald A., 71, 100, 122, 141, 


336. 

Smith, S., 311. 

Solinus on the Ethiopian ant, 356, 362. 

Solutré period, 262. 

Somerville, Rear-Admiral Boyle, 19, 130, 
310. 

Sophia, Empress, 3. 

Spanish churches, drawings and sketches 
of, 197. 

Spear-heads: bronze, 52, 53, 65, 66; 
iron, 69, 375. 

Spindle-whorls, 65, 73. 

Spofforth Castle (Yorks.), 61. 

Spoon, bronze, 58. 

Spur, bronze, of the fourteenth century, 


150. 

Stais, Dr. Valerios, 302, 310. 

Stallwood, S. Slingsby, 302, 308. 

Stane Street, 365, 367. 

Stanton Harcourt (Oxon. ), the ‘ Devil’s 
Quoits’ at, 264. 

Statius, The Ti bebaid of (Irish text), 178-80. 

Statue: marbie, remains of, from Malta, 
225; of Entemena, found at Ur, 317, 


331. 
Statuettes : 


bronze, Siberian, 54; of | 
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Mercury, bronze, of the Roman period, 


97- 

Steere, L., 365. 

Stephenson, Mill, 51, 198. 

Stevens, F., 252. 

Stilgoe, H. E., 414. 

Stone, E. H., 130, 197, 260, 300. 

Stone-circles, 257-60, 264. 

Stone objects : axe-hammer, 369; mili- 
ary stones, Roman, 235-6; nine- 
— s-morris stone, 154; tiles, 69, 151, 


(Wilts.), age of, deduced 
from the orientation of its axis, 130-4. 

— fourth report on the excavations at, 
13-20, 300. 

— source of the stones of, 239-60, 300. 

Stonyhurst College (Lancs.), alabaster 
table at, 30, 31. 

Story-Maskelyne, Prof. M. H.N., 242-6, 


259- 

Strabo on the Arabian ant, 355-6, 362. 

Strike-a-light, 371. 

Strong, Mrs., 160. 

Stuart Papers preserved at Windsor Castle, 
Calendar of, 276-7. 

Studs, bronze, 149. 

Sturry (Kent), rare flint from, 261-2. 

Sumerian art, objects of, 331. 

Sussex, pit-dwellings in, 143. 

— Archaeological Society, 264. 

Sutton, G. F., 414, 415. 

Sutton Courtenay (Berks.), Saxon village 
at, 97. 

Sveriges Fasta Fornliimningar fran Hed- 
natiden, 397-8. 

Swarling (Kent), excavation of a Late 
Celtic cemetery at, 415. 

Swedish antiquities, 397. 

Swords, bronze, 199, 228-30. 

Syrian version of the story of the ant- 
lion, 353. 

Sysert (north-east Russia), bronze eagle 
from, 58. 


Tainsh, Lt.-Col., 333. 

Talana (Sardinia), discovery of hoard of 
coins of the Imperial period at, 161. 

Tallgren, Prof. A. M., 52, 54, 55, 60. 

Tankard, silver, seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, 232, 233. 

Tapp, Dr. W. M., 239, 259, 260. 

Tardenois period, 146, 262. 

Taylor, G. E., 311. 

Teall, Sir Jethro, 242, 246, 247, 259. 

Templebrough near Rotherham, The Roman 
Forts of, 164-7. 

Terra-cottas, Neo-Babylonian or Per- 
sian, 332-3. 

Tetricus, coins of, 69. 

Thaun, Philip de, on the ant-lion, 351, 
358. 
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Thebes, discoveries at, 204, 210, 212. 

Theodora, coins of, 69. 

Thomas, H. H., 239, 300. 

Thomas, Canon R. A., 200. 

Thompson, R. Campbell, 311. 

Thomson, H. Lyon, 116. 

Thurgarton Priory (Notts.), bronze | 
mortar of the sixteenth century from 
the site of, 199. 

Tiberias (Palestine), exploration of the 
Roman site at, 162. 

Tile kiln, medieval, 71. 

Tiles: medieval, 71, 154, 157, 198; 
Roman, 69, 151, 375. 

Tin Plate Workers’ Company, 231, 2323 
gift of silver salt to, 232. 

Tintagel (Cornwall), Roman site at, 235. 

Titchfield Abbey (Hants), 61. 

Tobacco-box, _ silver-gilt, seventeenth 
century, 233. 

Togail na Tebe (The Thebaid of Statius), 
176-80, 

Tollard Royal (Dorset), flint celts from, 
139-42. 

Tournay fonts, examples of, in England, 
154-5. 

Trajan, coins of, 69, 73, 235. 

Traprain, The Treasure of; a Scottish 
Hoard of Reman Silver Plate, 269-74. 

Tratman, E. K., 299. 

Treasure trove, 157-8. 

Trébuchets, 43-6. 

Tregeer Camp, Nanstallon (Cornwall), 
Roman site, 235. 

Trevinick (Cornwall), rectangular camp | 
near, 235. 

Tutankhamen, tomb of, 204. 

Tweedie, M. F., 310. 

Tywardreath (Cornwall), hoard of 
Roman coins tound at, 237. 


Uffington (Berks.), Roman _ bronze 
statuette said to have been found at, 


97. 

United States and archaeological colla- 
boration, 203-5, 209, 214. 

Ur of the Chaldees, excavations at, 204, 
311-33. 

Ur-Engur, king of Ur, 314, 317, 318, 
319, 322, 324. 

— bronze figure of, 318. 

Urns: Bronze Age, 264; Hallstatt 
period, 263. 


Valens, coins of, 69, 153, 374. 

Valletta Museum (Malta): Carthaginian 
coins, 157-8. 

Varae, the site of, 69-70. 

Vases of Egyptian type, 332-3. 

Vassall, H., 154. 

Venice, Byzantine cups in the treasury 


of St. Mark’s, 10, t1; example of 
bookbinding in, 9. 


| Venturi, A., 99, 100. 

| Vespasian, coins of, 235, 265. 

| Vevey, H. de: see Galbreath, D. L. 

| Victoria and Albert Museum: alabaster 


carvings, 25, 29; bronze and ivory 
crucifix figures, 227; Currie collec- 
tion, 100; Egyptian textiles, 300; 
ivory diptych, 100, 105, 107. 

Victoria County History, 261. 


| Victorinus, coins of, 69. 
| Virgin Mary, Education of the, alabaster 


carving of, 24. 


| Voghera (Italy), discovery of hoard of 


coins-at, 160. 


Waddon, Croydon (Surrey), prehistoric 
site at, 147-8. 

Wales, National Museum of, 21, 69, 265; 
excavations by, 375. 

Walker, J. W., 98. 

Wallis, G. H., 199. 

Walpole, A. S., Early Latin Hymns, 
281-2. 

Walter, Dr. R. Hensleigh, 149. 

Wandsworth (Surrey), Late Bronze Age 
founder’s hoard found at, 343-4, 415. 

Ward, John, 302, 309. 

Warkworth Castle (Northumb.), 61. 

Watney, Col. F. D., 51. 

Watney, Sir John, 302, 309. 

Watts, Col. Sir William, 302, 309. 

Wayland’s Smithy (Berks.), 61. 

Weigall, A., The Glory of the Pharaohs, 
393-43 The Life and Times of Akhnaton, 
Pharaoh of Egypt, 183-4. 

Weights, early Anglo-Saxon, 100, 122-9. 

Wellstood, F. C., 199. 

Wendron (Cornwall), rectangular camp 


at, 236. 
West Acre (Norfolk), Roman pots from, 


98. 
Westlake, Rev. F. H., 49, 310. 
Westmeath co., Bronze Age finds in, 
138. 
Westminster Abbey, notes on four 
palimpsest brasses in, 49-51. 
Weston-under-Penyard (Hereford), ex- 
cavations on Roman site near, 68=9. 
Wharram-le-Street church (Yorks. ), 415. 
Wheeler, Dr. R. E. M., 21, 69, 265, 374. 
Whetstone, 65. 
White, Franklin, 372. 
Whitecastle (Monmouth), 61. 
Williams, Howell, 73. 
Williams, Rev. J. F., 376. 
Wiltshire Archaeological Society, 263. 
— monasteries, excavations in, 98. 
Winbolt, S. E., 264. 
Winn, A. T., 197. 
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Winstanley, D. A., The University of Cam- 
bridge in the Eighteenth Century, 172. 
Winstanley, Lilian, Macbeth, King Lear, 

and Contemporary History, 82-3. 

Wood, J. M., 200, 299. 

Wooden objects: casket with bronze 
fittings, 335, 337; oak box, Roman, 
152-3. 

Woolley, C. L., 311. 

Woolley, E., 200. 

Wootton (Berks.), 


pre-Reformation 
silver paten from, 98. 
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Worthing Archaeological Society, 66. 
Wright, W. M., 197, 198. : 


Wyatt-Paine, W., 200. 


Yorkshire, Danish bronze celt from, 
370-1. 


Zammit, Prof. T., 157, 219. 

Zouche, William de la, archbishop of 
York, arms of, 157. 

Zuckau, alabaster tables in the parish 
church of, 32. 
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